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GERMAN mark was worth 24 cents before the war; 

at the time of the armistice you could buy 7 for a 
dollar; when the Peace of Versailles was signed three 
years ago a dollar bought 1214 marks; two years ago, 38; 
one year ago, 76; one month ago, 285; today, 550. And 
that, in a sense, is the measure of Allied diplomacy. Ger- 
many was to have been the goose laying golden eggs, and 
Germany has been starved, plucked, ruined. Today there 
is talk once more of German bankruptcy—but bankruptcy 
is a misused word in international relations. The past 
eight years have taught us new notions of national finances. 
Nations no longer “default”; they “postpone,” they “re- 
fund,” they issue paper money. The paper money presses 
always keep a trifle ahead of the depreciation that follows 
upon their work. Other causes have contributed, but Allied 
diplomacy is primarily responsible for this continuing ruin 
of Europe. The vengeful treaties, and the vengeful spirit 
which still rants of abstract “justice” forgetful of the hu- 
man meanings of its concept of justice, have prevented the 
resurrection of Europe which was so bright a hope while 
men were fighting. The German governments which have 
attempted to fulfil the treaties to the best of their country’s 
ability have met only misunderstanding and abuse on the 
other side of the Rhine. There have been successive reduc- 
tions of the reparations burden but they have always come 
grudgingly and too late. Now Germany is forced to demand 
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a moratorium, and it seems probable that it will be granted 
her. It comes late. The policy of fulfilment of the treaty 
has been linked with republicanism in Germany, and the 
spirit of hate which made Rathenau’s assassination possible 
has been nourished by Allied policy. A moratorium unac- 
companied by a new spirit of understanding will only post- 
pone more trouble. 


ATTLES at the Hague follow the battle at Genoa. 
First the young American newspapermen forced en- 
trance to the Peace Palace whence all journalists had been 
barred; then Litvinov the Russian admonished the Dutch 
guards who would not suffer the press men to come unto 
him; and after these preliminary skirmishes the big battle 
of wits began. Litvinov has a sense of humor and must 
have enjoyed it. He said that Russia might recognize her 
pre-war debts if she were not required to begin payments 
for from 20 to 50 years. He said Russia might restore some 
of the nationalized property to its former owners but added 
that the world must understand that Russia would do so 
purely as a matter of expediency, not because she believed 
it right—and hinted that a $1,600,000,000 credit would be a 
powerful incentive. This brought the Belgians and French- 
men to their feet in bitter protest, but Litvinov stood firm. 
He asked the Allies to present a list of individual claimants 
against Russia, insisting that in the shuffle Russia had lost 
track of the original owners of much property. This the 
Allies refused. They, or most of them, want a recognition 
of private property in principle more than restitution in 
detail. When they asked for a budget, Litvinov engagingly 
presented forty pages of figures showing, among other 
things, that Russia had printed paper rubles of a face value 
of 85 trillion rubles during June of this year. Meanwhile, 
behind the facade, Leslie Urquhart of the Ural mines and 
H. W. Boyle of the Royal Dutch-Shell Oil Company are 
busily conversing on much more practical terms with Lit- 
vinov and Krassin. France threatens to withdraw from the 
Hague; but what, in these days, is a mere government com- 
pared to an oil company? 


HE problem of Palestine has made strange bedfellows: 

it has tossed the tory Morning Post under the same 
coverlet with the Mohammedan Arab chieftains; and the 
Holy See has crawled in alongside. All of them are afraid, 
it appears, that the Jews will build up a powerful, tyrannical 
state by the shores of the Jordan and that no one else will 
be allowed life or liberty or a free look at the Holy Places. 
So far these fears have been founded on imagination. A 
Jew named Rutenberg has, to be sure, secured a valuable 
concession for the water rights in Palestine and British 
business circles are apparently much aroused on grounds 
that may not be wholly altruistic or patriotic. But the 
Zionist organization and the Jewish parties in Palestine 
are struggling to develop the country against odds which 
may in the end overpower them: financial difficulty, labor 
trouble, Arab hostility, and dissension in their own ranks. 
They must look to British influence to protect them from 
the danger of attack by the Arabs, and their relative num- 
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bers (the Jews are only about 10 per cent of the population) 
should make them wary of treading on Mohammedan toes. 
The situation is an uncomfortable one, and rather anom- 
alous. But if the British show any degree of wisdom in the 
exercise of their mandate they can do much to secure in- 
ternal peace. The rights of nationals of other countries and 
the guarding of the Holy Places would seem to be amply 
provided for by the terms of the mandate; American rights 
are specifically covered by the agreement printed in The 
Nation of July 12. The danger in the Palestine situation, 
if danger exists, is to be found not in Jewish tyranny but in 
a possible battle of concessions which would hurt the Jewish 
workers and their aspirations quite as much as the Arabs. 
It is to be hoped that the British will prevent this too. 


HAT must have been a rare session of the French 

Chamber when young Paul Vaillant-Couturier, deco- 
rated with every medal the French Government could give 
for war bravery, stood up and denounced his country’s 
prime minister, Poincaré, as one of the diplomats most re- 
sponsible for the war. For two hours he read documents, 
most of them from the amazing “Livre Noir’—Isvolsky’s 
reports of his machinations with Poincaré—recently pub- 
lished in France. For two hours the Chamber listened 
resentfully; then, when Vaillant-Couturier touched on the 
visit to Russia made by Poincaré and Viviani at the very 
outbreak of the war, Viviani interrupted. Viviani was 
prime minister at that time, and Poincaré president. Vivi- 
ani is probably the finest emotional orator in the French 
Chamber today—and the tradition of great oratory sur- 
vives in the Palais-Bourbon. Viviani’s vanity was 
touched. Why all the abuse for Poincaré? “If any French- 
man was responsible it was I,” he cried. “I was the re- 
sponsible head of the Government. I gave the order to 
mobilize. I ordered ...” And in his full rich voice, with 
all the passionate emotion of the days of 1914, Viviani 
launched forth. He recalled the hours when Paris quivered 
as von Kluck drew near—hour though he did not mention 
it, when he and Poincaré were safe at Bordeaux 400 miles 
away. He denounced the Kaiser, and shouted “He lies who 
says that the mobilization of Russia brought on the war.” 
Viviani’s oratory brought half the excited deputies to tears. 
Poincaré ran up to him and in Gallic enthusiasm kissed him 
on both cheeks. For the Chamber, as for the Paris press, 
the debate was decided. But the world will read more of 
Vaillant-Couturier’s documents. Poincaré’s diplomatic rec- 
ord cannot be wiped out by a flood of oratory. 


A MERICAN imperialism is likely soon to exhibit a bit 
of silver lining. The Dominican Republic will go free. 
Such is the significance of an announcement by the Senate 
committee investigating Haiti and Santo Domingo. Six 
months ago thai committee urged continued occupation 
until the Dominicans accepted the terms we made for them 
a year ago. It now announces that it defers its report on 
that country “in view of the negotiations happily to begin 
between the State Department and the Dominican leaders.” 
Those negotiations, of course, began months ago. Back of 
them was the stubborn unanimity of the entire Dominican 
people who for seven years courageously opposed superior 
force with passive resistance. “You can take our country,” 
they said in effect, “you have the strength to do it, but we 
shall give you no title.” Their strategy proved formidable. 
In the face of a growing world opinion, especially through- 


out Latin America our tenure of that small Caribbean re- 
public became increasingly embarrassing. Several tempt- 
ing compromises were offered the Dominicans—but they re- 
fused. Now, it appears, they will regain their independence, 
returning to the status provided by the Treaty of 1907, 
which was an honorable agreement openly arrived at. His- 
tory records few more inspiring examples of the power of 
the spirit than this victory of the Dominicans. 


ATE in May President Harding wrote Secretary Hoover 
to congratulate him for the part that he and his 
Unemployment Conference had played in enabling the 
United States successfully to pass “the winter of the 
greatest unemployment in the history of the country.” We 
thereupon wrote to the office of the Conference on Unem- 
ployment for particulars, first, as to the evidence on which 
the President’s optimism was based, and second, as to the 
concrete achievements of the Conference. We were in- 
formed of returning prosperity in the building trades, in 
steel mills, and in automobile factories, and were told that 
while the Federal Employment Service in January placed 
cnly 38 out of every 100 registered, this number increased to 
66 in May, and in the last week of May to 70. The number of 
applicants for each 100 jobs, meanwhile, had fallen from 226 
in January to 110 in the last week of May. Later reports 
show further increases in employment during June. The 
services of the Conference on Unemployment were summar- 
ized as creating: (1) An emergency organization synchro- 
nizing community activities; (2) a more permanent organi- 
zation to deal with the larger aspects of preparation for 
future periods of depression and unemployment. 


HIS record warrants a hope, rather than a conviction, 

that the unemployment crisis is over. It also war- 
rants a measure of gratitude toward the Conference on 
Unemployment—in particular toward certain of its per- 
manent staff who did admirable work under the limitations 
imposed upon them—and toward some municipal officials 
and generous private individuals. The country in general, 
however, has shown small appreciation of the unemploy- 
ment problem and has, for the most part, approached it 
with a combination of the philosophy of Pollyanna and of 
Micawber—“Be glad, and by and by something will turn 
up.” No adequate effort was made to get accurate sta- 
tistics on the real number unemployed; on the number re- 
lieved by various public agencies; or on the condition of 
the unemployed. Something was done to relieve unemploy- 
ment by stimulating public work, but no real program was 
developed. Senator Kenyon’s bill, which at least promised 
a beginning of better things, was defeated. Unemployment 
insurance has been ignored and no effective system of cor- 
related public employment exchanges has been instituted. 
The country had a right to hope for better leadership in 
the war against unemployment from Mr. Hoover and this 
Administration. The fundamental fault, however, lies with 
the American attitude, which is a blend of optimism for 
the future with helplessness or indifference in the face of 
present suffering. And there are those who have welcomed 
unemployment to force wages “back to normalcy.” 


WAR against pacifism and internationalism, it is an- 
nounced, has been declared by J. Mayhew Wainwright 

of Washington. Mr. Wainwright, who is a member of the 
American Legion and Assistant Secretary of War, fears the 
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growing sentiment in the direction of peace and disarma- 
ment and announces that the War Department has decided 
upon a systematic propaganda campaign (financed, Gentle 
Reader, with your money) to keep alive the prejudice, 
ignorance, and stupidity upon which nationalism and war 
feed. It may be objected that Congress alone has the 
power to declare war and that Mr. Wainwright and his 
fellow-officials are hired to administer their department as 
the people wish—not to tell the people what they are to 
wish. But Mr. Wainwright knows better. He knows that 
in Germany and every other militaristic state the people 
have first set the army going and then the army has set the 
people going. Naturally, he would go and do likewise. 
Fortunately, Mr. Wainwright’s fear of the rise of the spirit 
of peace and brotherhood is well founded; the tide of inter- 
national understanding and world cooperation may render 
Mr. Wainwright as useless to his generation as the dis- 
carded tail of the pre-historic ape to the modern man. 


ATE returns from the primary elections in North Da- 

kota show that 2,099 precincts out of 2,184 gave Lynn 
J. Frazier 91,615 votes against 78,140 for Porter J. Mc- 
Cumber in the contest for Republican nominee for United 
States Senator. Furthermore, the Nonpartisan League 
nominated not only Frazier but also its candidate for State 
Auditor and for Commissioner of Insurance and three men 
for the State Railroad Commission. The League failed to 
win places on the Republican ballot for its candidates for 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Attorney General, Secretary 
of State, and State Treasurer. In the non-party primary for 
judges of the Supreme Court the League won three of the 
six places. Indications are that two of the three men chosen 
will be elected in November. Governor Nestos won his re- 
nomination against B. F. Baker, the Nonpartisan League’s 
candidate, by a vote of 92,624, against 80,924 in 2,099 pre- 
cincts out of 2,184. 


E remarked last week that Frazier’s victory over Mc- 
Cumber was not obtained by a straight Nonpartisan 
League vote, since influences other than that organization 
contributed to undo the present senior Senator from North 
Dakota. It should be said also that the victory of Nestos 
was due to mixed influences. He had indorsed virtually the 
whole farmers’ program, basing his opposition to the League 
upon its methods and personnel. The League, it is true, 
doubts the sincerity of Governor Nestos’s devotion to its 
ideas, but a large number of voters are less critical. It is 
evident that North Dakota still stands by the Nonpartisan 
League platform as a whole from the fact that Nestos, who 
practically ran upon it, was elected, while McCumber, who 
said he would never compromise with “state socialism,” 
went down to defeat. 


ET those who mourn because the sins of civilization 

have corrupted the South Seas console themselves with 
the thought—if there is any consolation in it—that the pen- 
guins of Graham Land in the Antarctic will not suffer from 
the example of civilized men for the reason that they are 
already tolerably sinful themselves. Messrs. Bagshawe and 
Lester of the British Imperial Antarctic Expedition, just 
returned from a winter spent at Andvord Bay, bring back 
the instructive news. The penguins who were their neigh- 
bors, and their food, behaved a great deal as if there were 
no Ten Commandments. They practiced wife-beating oc- 


casionally, and husband-deceiving. One wedded pair and 
a frolicsome bachelor were seen to be involved in a con- 
tentious and nearly mortal triangle. Another of the wives 
caught her husband flirting, knocked him down in a fair 
fight, and made him sit on her eggs. Side by side with 
a very orderly settlement of the birds was another so 
given to disorder as to be ostracized by the respectable— 
a dirty, brawling, thieving lot which could not keep their 
flappers or noses to themselves but were always stealing 
stones from the nests of the bourgeoisie and poking into 
their affairs. All of them, good and bad alike, were in- 
quisitive and most of them were idle. Their favorite sport 
was rolling empty milk tins down the slopes of the island 
and hopping over them as they rolled. The chances are 
they swore when things went wrong. Their manners were 
little better than their morals. Where now is the state 
of nature? 


HAT the Sunday newspapers refer to as “the realm 

of sport” has resounded lately with great deeds and 
thrilling encounters. On one and the same day we had to 
crane our necks and strain our eyes as we watched across 
the misty Atlantic the performances of two Americans in 
England: one competing for the woman’s lawn-tennis cham- 
pionship of the world at Wimbledon, the other for the Dia- 
mond Sculls at Henley. Fortunately one American won 
while the other lost. We say fortunately because too much 
athletic success is not good for Americans and too much 
defeat is not good for anybody. Considering the amount of 
long-distance and short-tempered talking that preceded the 
match, Mlle. Lenglen disposed of Mrs. Mallory with truly 
indecent dispatch. As for Mr. Hoover (not Herbert but a 
greater one of that name), he put his British rival out of 
the rowing in 9 minutes, 32 seconds, and at that made slower 
time than he did the day before in the semi-finals. Anyhow 
the pace was sufficient to bring to the United States the 
famous sculling trophy which Ten Eyck first won for this 
country in 1897 and only one other American had ever car- 
ried away until Mr. Hoover rowed off with it so briskly that 
none could overtake him. 


UT while the performances of Mrs. Mallory and Mr. 

Hoover occupy the front pages of the newspapers we 
follow with equally bated breath the progress in branches 
of sport less loudly acclaimed. Around New York City, for 
instance, there have been some soul-stirring contests at 
marbles, while in Gloucester, Massachusetts, a new record 
in cod-skinning has just been hung up. In marbles the 
emergent figures are two boys, both named Buster. One 
Buster recently received a silver cup after a grueling con- 
test in Jersey City which lasted one hour and thirteen 
minutes and required 352 shots by the winner and 360 by 
his opponent. When on July 22 the two Busters meet in 
a tournament for the championship of the United States, 
we predict that something will crack. To return to Glou- 
cester, we glean from an eight-line paragraph on the last 
page of a metropolitan daily that on the Fourth of July 
Everett White skinned a five-pound cod in 371% seconds, 
breaking the record of 46 seconds established back in 1853. 
“White received a cup,” the newspaper paragraph con- 
cludes simply. We think he deserves it and we hope it may 
never be empty. For while horse-racing has well been 
called the sport of kings, we hold that cod-skinning is the 
king of sports. 
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He Who Gets Slapped 


T is Warren G. Harding who is getting slapped in the 

title role of the farce—or is it a tragedy?—staged by 
the Republican Party for the delectation of the American 
people. He is now slowly and painfully finding out what 
should have been patent to him from the beginning—that 
you cannot turn back the hands of time. The attempt to 
McKinleyize America, to treat it as if nothing had changed 
since 1896, is collapsing. Simultaneously with the defeat 
in the Senate of the resolution to apply cloture to the debate 
on the Fordney-McCumber tariff came the revolt of the 
Republican Senators against the scandalous ship-subsidy 
bill and their resolution to lay upon the President’s door- 
step once more that ill-starred foundling, the bonus bill. 
Of course, we are told that neither bill is dead, that both 
are only sleeping. But that slumber is bound to last until 
long after the congressional election, for, unless all signs 
fail, they will not be passed at this session of Congress. 
Neither is their passage likely at the short session be- 
ginning next December, which will have its hands full with 
the appropriation bills. Hence there will be no opportunity 
to jam through these grabs until December, 1923, unless 
the President should call an extra session for that express 
purpose in March of next year. We do not know whether 
the Journal of Commerce is correct in saying that every 
Senator is privately opposed to the ship-subsidy bill. We 
devoutly hope that the statement is true; but even if it is a 
great exaggeration we are encouraged by it and other signs 
to believe that this last of a long list of brazen attempts to 
saddle the support of a merchant marine upon the tax- 
payers has failed. Moreover, the longer the bill is before 
the public the greater will be the opposition to it. 

Thus the President faces the fall election with patheti- 
cally little to show for the first phase of his administra- 
tion. He has made some economies in governmental ex- 
penditure and some improvements in its business methods; 
his Limitation of Armaments Conference such as it was— 
it did pour oil upon the troubled waters of our relations 
with Japan—stands to his credit. * But no piece of really 
constructive legislation has been put through by his party. 
Even the desperate efforts to pass the tariff bill are meeting 
with more and more opposition as the summer waxes. The 
defeat of cloture means the continuation of the debate until 
October 1. Senator Norris has announced that he will vote 
against the bill, and we cannot believe that Senators Borah 
and La Follette and others on the Republican side will do 
otherwise than join the opposition. The utter folly of 
raising higher tariff walls around the country at the mo- 
ment when we are demanding the payment of interest on 
the Allied debts which can only be paid in goods, and when 
our export trade is in a parlous state, has turned the stom- 
achs of men who were formerly thick-and-thin supporters 
of every and all tariffs. Even among the manufacturers 
there is no such unanimity of sentiment as attended the 
passing of the McKinley, the Dingley, or the Payne-Aldrich 
measures. The farmers, bribed as they have been by in- 
defensible tariffs on food products which will immediately 
increase the cost of living to American workers without 
commensurate benefit to themselves, are none the less be- 
ginning to revolt. Many staunch Republican newspapers 
cannot conceal their distress that the party should have 
no greater vision than to repeat in 1922 the fatal blunders 


of 1910; the speech of Senator La Follette on July 7 recall- 
ing what happened to Mr. Taft and the party as a result 
of the betrayal of the plain American people by the Payne- 
Aldrich bill will sink deep. 

Indeed, the leaders of the Republican Party will find their 

tasks growing more difficult with every day and it will not 
be surprising if even this precious bit of tariff bungling 
should fail at the last moment so inept is the leadership, 
so utterly inadequate to their task the minds of the Lodges, 
Fordneys, and Mondells. At a time when the world is in 
travail, when the rest of humanity stretches out its hands 
to America for help, when our own antiquated economic 
system creaks and cracks and groans, they know nothing to 
do but to push through an inhumane tariff bill which will 
not only not help America toward prosperity, but will in- 
tensify the economic suffering of the rest of the world. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that a self-appointed committee of 
Senators was chosen to wait upon the President, to adminis- 
ter one slap after another to him, and to tell him that every- 
thing else must be sidetracked if the tariff bill is to be 
pulled and pushed and hauled until, an obnoxious mess of 
crookednesses and compromises, it finally becomes law and 
the Republicans have one concrete achievement, disrepu- 
table though it may be, to which to point. It is the break- 
down of Hardingism. The Republican Party, which for 
many decades used to announce that it alone was fit to rule, 
is collapsing under Harding precisely as so many foretold. 
© What can the President say to the country? His excel- 
lent plan to reorganize the Government, promised for 
Christmas, still lags. He has offset the successes of the 
Washington Conference by keeping army and navy to an 
unnecessary size. He has violated the campaign promises 
to end his predecessor’s wrongdoing in the Caribbean. He 
will neither recognize Obregon nor do justice to the Rus- 
sians. “More and more his is becoming a Government by, 
with, and for Big Business. His promised association of 
nations is as nebulous as ever. Before the spectacle of a 
Europe collapsing he who could demand a just solution of 
the Franco-German entanglement sits silent and helpless. 
Only after a perilously long delay has he at last laid down a 
basis—an excellent basis we gladly admit—on which a 
decent settlement of the coal strike may be possible. Here 
we have the practical result of the dictation of a Presiden- 
tial candidate by five party bosses in a private room in the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago—bosses who did not have the 
slightest appreciation of what the next President would 
have to face and have to do. 
* For Mr. Harding personally we feel nothing but friendli- 
ness and pity.’ A kindly, well-meaning country editor has 
been placed by a train of circumstances in a position for 
which he was not fitted by force of personality, training, 
ability, knowledge, or achievement. No one can read the 
touching revelation of himself which he made to his Ohio 
neighbors on July 4 without a feeling for him of sympathy 
and regret. But the fact is that Mr. Harding is President 
and that, if he does not wish to become known as the Presi- 
dent who let slip more magnificent opportunities to serve 
not only his country but all mankind than came to most of 
his predecessors combined, he must awaken to the situation 
of the world and the desperate needs of the hour both at 
home and abroad. 
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The Strike and the Public 


NYONE tolerably familiar with the history of Ameri- 

can labor struggles will find nothing new or surprising 
—and certainly nothing encouraging—in the railway strike. 
Labor, as usual, is divided; at the last moment the men with 
the worst grievances were told by their officers not to strike. 
The chairman of the Railroad Labor Board and the head 
of the federated shop-craftsmen now on strike exchange 
messages generally abusive with an occasional conciliatory 
interlude. The railway executives boast that they will run 
the trains, though some have already curtailed service; 
they have begun to hire armed guards and strike-breakers; 
the Labor Board exhorts the public not to apply the latter 
term to men who take the place of the strikers because no 
opprobrium ought to be attached to them. Already there 
have been some acts of violence, signs of weakness rather 
than of strength, which have been duly capitalized against 
the workers and which furnish a reason for holding troops 
in readiness for duty. Altogether it is a situation with 
which Americans must feel themselves uncomfortably at 
home. 

What the workers do not learn from their own experience 
they will scarcely learn from outside exhortation. We do 
not doubt that the heads of the various unions into which 
the railroad workers are divided have done what their 
knowledge of the strength or weakness of their own organ- 
izations made them think best; but the situation is a sad 
commentary on the inefficiency of craft organization in ob- 
taining solidarity. The situation is also a sad commentary 
on labor’s lack of philosophy. The strikers repeat doggedly 
“You must pay us our former wages, end the system of put- 
ting out work on contract, and protect us against over- 
time,” but they do not press any of those constructive sug- 
gestions which were embodied in the Plumb plan and to a 
lesser degree in the testimony of their own experts before 
various governmental bodies. Thus they weaken their cause. 

But we who belong to that amorphous yet powerful group, 
the public, are not authorized by labor’s faults to remain 
in the negative position of merely cursing those imme- 
diately responsible for an annoying strike. In the first 
place the strike calls attention to the inevitable failure of 
the Labor Board as now constituted. The Board is not and 
probably cannot be impartial in its membership. Theoreti- 
cally the three members representing the public hold the 
balance of power. But those members are in all cases drawn 
from the same social class as the representatives of the rail- 
roads. They read the same papers, belong to the same 
societies and clubs, have the same instinctive concern for 
vested property. The Board, moreover, is debarred by cir- 
cumstances from proceeding impartially. The coal miners 
have recently—and properly—made it clear that they are 
unalterably opposed to arbitration unless the arbitrators can 
go behind the employers’ figures and inquire into the 
honesty and efficiency with which coal mining is conducted. 
The Labor Board can do nothing of the sort in the case of 
the railways. It can inquire into the cost of living and cal- 
culate the least amount of fuel upon which the human 
machine can be kept going—although it has not always 
heeded such findings; it cannot adequately inquire into effi- 
ciency of management. Under these conditions it is in- 
evitable that its decisions represent not a determination of 
what justice requires, but a compromise determined largely 


by what a majority of its members think can be enforced 
upon disputants over whom it has only “moral” power. When 
we add the fact often chronicled in The Nation that the 
roads can and do defy the Board without seeming to strike 
against the public and without being outlawed by it, the 
picture of the Board as the workers see it is fairly complete. 

A second question raised by this strike is even more 
fundamental than that just discussed. There has been no 
valid attempt to deny that the wages imposed on the rail- 
way workers are lower than those required by any of the 
various standard budgets. That is, the railways are para- 
sitic; they do not pay enough properly to support their 
own workers. We are told that the railways can pay no 
more and that at any rate they pay better than other in- 
dustries. That defense, if true, is a fundamental challenge 
either to the soundness of our economic order or to the 
efficiency with which it is worked. It means that America 
with all its natural wealth and its mechanical skill cannot 
give a decent living to the majority of its workers. Our 
machinery has deprived the workers of the old satisfactions 
of the creative instinct without emancipating them from 
the bitter pinch of less than a living wage. This is in effect 
what those who say that striking railroad workers and coal 
miners and mill hands in the New England textile factories 
cannot be paid more wages are admitting. If we were de- 
fenders of the excellence of our present profit system of 
production and distribution the admission would trouble 
us sorely. 


The Demand for Amnesty 


LOWLY our Federal prisons are being emptied of po- 

litical prisoners by expiration of sentence or by presi- 
dential pardon. But today, nearly four years after the 
Armistice, eighty-nine men are still confined within prison 
walls for the sole crime of thinking and saying that the 
workers of the world had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by the continuance of the World War. There is, we 
are aware, a persistent impression that among the I. W. W. 
prisoners are men convicted not for opinion but for overt 
acts of opposition to the government. Such is not the case. 
The Federal courts themselves have rejected all counts in 
their indictments save those which allege that the effect of 
spoken or printed words in opposition to the war was to hin- 
der recruiting or enlistment in our military forces. The 
Sacramento case evoked no such definite ruling because all 
but three of the defendants, despairing of justice, made 
only a silent defense. They were punished for their ob- 
duracy after a trial in which the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion came from discredited spies and from men whose con- 
nection with Fickert and Henshaw, the villains of the 
Mooney case, was established by the Dinsmore report. There 
is no valid reason in logic or morals why Eugene Debs should 
today be free while Chaplin, and Thompson, and Doran— 
to name only three of the I. W. W. prisoners—are behind 
prison bars. 

The lot of the political prisoners is rather worse than that 
of ordinary felons. At Leavenworth political prisoners who 
hold responsible positions in prison shops and offices and in 
the night classes have had to make their way against preju- 
dice by sheer ability. There they are, flaming protagonists 
of freedom, men who have thought and felt and willed above 
their fellows, shut up in the drab little worid of one of our 
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great prisons with its brutality, its all-pervading graft and 
corruption, its horrible sexual degeneracy. And these ideal- 
ists, these believers that something in life is to be cherished 
above physical comfort, await the pleasure of Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, lobbyist extraordinary and politician with- 
out discoverable principle. This man it is who adds insult 
to injury by talking of the desirability of an expression of 
contrition or a promise of reformation from men who seek 
release not as a matter of grace but of right. To be sure, 
many sentences have been commuted though the applicants 
sent no word that could be construed to meet these condi- 
tions, but except in the case of Debs the Administration has 
required individual applications for clemency—applications 
which sixty-one prisoners refuse to make. They argue that of 
right all cases stand or fall together; that they have done no 
wrong and that they will do nothing which by the farthest 
stretch of the imagination can be twisted into an admission 
of guilt or a weakening of conviction. Like a Roman 
political prisoner much honored by Christians, they refuse to 
be “thrust out privily.” Such courage, high spirit, loyalty 
to conviction, and solidarity of action are a priceless social 
possession of which this generation stands in peculiar need. 

Therefore we hope that the most recent efforts to get a 
million signers to a petition which a committee of fifty men 
and women are to present to the President will be crowned 
with success. Individual letters making the same request 
will be effective. It is gratifying that there is a steadily 
increasing sentiment for amnesty. Some kindly folk have 
been restrained in expressing it for fear of “doing more 
harm than good.” We would simply remind them that the 
parable of the importunate widow has had many modern 
applications. Only the other day the Administration which 
announced that participation in the “Children’s Crusade” 
would delay consideration of the cases dearest to the hearts 
of the crusaders freed two men whose families were repre- 
sented in the crusade. 

The appeal for amnesty is in part the appeal of sympathy 
with individuals; it is more largely an appeal for the honor 
of America and for the vindication of freedom of speech and 
conscience fundamental in a democracy. It is an appeal that 
the staunchest supporter of the Great War ought not to 
ignore. But on some of us who have always believed that 
America’s participation in the war was a futile tragedy 
the fate of the prisoners must bear with peculiar force. How 
can we rest in peace if those who spoke our thoughts— 
crudely perhaps and vehemently but with deep sincerity— 
remain in prison while we are free? 


Mocha Dick 


N OBY DICK, the hugest character in American fiction, 

had his original in a whale which Melville’s biogra- 
pher does not even mention but which must have been 
known to Moby Dick’s. The name of the creature, accord- 
ing to the principal authority, was Mocha Dick, and he 
was first seen and attacked near the island of Mocha about 
1810. For years he resisted capture. ‘Numerous boats 
are known to have been shattered by his immense flukes,” 
wrote J. N. Reynolds a dozen years before “Moby Dick” 
was published, “or ground to pieces in the crash of his 
powerful jaws; and on one occasion it is said that he came 
off victorious from a conflict with the crews of three Eng- 
lish whalers, striking fiercely at the last of the retreating 


boats at the moment it was rising from the water in its 
hoist up to the ship’s davits.... From the period of 
Dick’s first appearance his celebrity continued to increase, 
until his name seemed naturally to mingle with the saluta- 
tions which whalemen were in the habit of exchanging in 
their encounters upon the broad Pacific, the customary in- 
terrogatories almost always closing with ‘Any news from 
Mocha Dick?’ ” 

No wonder that “nearly every whaling captain who 
rounded Cape Horn, if he possessed any professional ambi- 
tion, or valued himself on his skill in subduing the monarch 
of the seas, would lay his vessel along the coast, in the 
hope of having an opportunity to try the muscle of this 
doughty champion, who was never known to shun oppo- 
nents.” No wonder, either, that his fame went so far. 
“From the effect of age, or more probably from a freak of 
nature, ... he was white as wool. Instead of projecting 
his spout obliquely forward, and puffing with a short, con- 
vulsive effort, as usual with his species, he flung the water 
from his nose in a lofty, perpendicular, expanded volume, 
at regular and somewhat distant intervals; its expulsion pro- 
ducing a continuous roar, like that of vapor struggling from 
the safety-valve of a powerful steam engine. Viewed from 
a distance, the practiced eye of the sailor only could decide 
that the moving mass which constituted this enormous ani- 
mal was not a white cloud sailing along the horizon.” 

In time Mocha Dick’s back came to be serried with irons 
which had pierced his mighty hide and his wake was tangled 
with yards of line which he had broken in his rush or which 
had been cut off by desperate whalers to keep their boats 
from being dragged under water. Caution, too, entered 
that head with the barnacles clustered hard and tight upon 
it; he learned to present his back to the harpooner and to 
guard his “small” and the softer area under his fins. But 
with so many allies against him he finally met his Waterloo. 
Attacked in his last battle, off the coast of Chile, he charged 
the boat at the first encounter and frightened the harpooner 
into missing him and then, on being accused of fear, of 
plunging into the water to drown himself for chagrin. 
Later Mocha Dick, who had been keeping out of sight though 
suspected to be still near the ship, was angered at the attack 
which the whalers made upon a calf and its mother and 
again charged them. This time the first mate made a surer 
stroke and, after a furious struggle, got his victim. ‘Mocha 
Dick was the longest whale I ever looked upon. He meas- 
ured more than seventy feet from his noddle to the tips of 
his flukes; and yielded one hundred barrels of clear oil, with 
a proportionate quantity of ‘head-matter.’ ” 

This material underwent a great alchemy in Melville’s 
imagination. He would not let his Moby Dick be mortal, 
but carried him unscathed through his adventures and at 
the end sent him off, victorious, shouldering the troubled 
waves with his ancient head. Nor would Melville allow the 
war against Moby Dick to be the plain war of the hunter 
and the hunted, but gave his hunter the excuse to chase the 
whale that the whale had chased him and had bitten off his 
leg. Nor would Melville allow the story to be conducted on 
the simple plane of mere adventure, but lifted it up into the 
regions of allegory and symbolism, added the fury of hot 
passions, drenched it with poetry and dark mystery, lighted 
it with irony and satire and comic vividness and vast 
laughter. It was his genius which made the story of Moby 
Dick important. Because it is important, the smaller story 
of Mocha Dick deserves at least a moment’s notice. 
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Germany, 1922 


I. The Political Situation 
By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Berlin, June 20 

OW to set forth the Germany of today? One needs a 

canvas of heroic dimensions. For here is a nation 
once proud and self-satisfied beyond belief, now beaten, 
humbled, and humiliated like none other in modern history, 
struggling in the face of terrific odds to maintain itself 
against foreign oppression, against domestic strife and dis- 
sension, against an economic situation without any prece- 
dent in history from which to deduce guidance and wisdom. 
To portray all this in the course of a few magazine pages 
seems impossible. One needs more than one canvas; one 
should have a dozen at least to set forth faithfully the con- 
tending forces of good and evil upon the outcome of whose 
struggle depends, far more than all but a few realize, per- 
haps the fate of Europe for generations to come. It is a 
titanic contest of a character and magnitude one does not 
always recognize even in Germany, where one is too near 
to the struggle to view it as a whole. Then, too, nations 
decay and sink slowly; even in Russia the change did not 
come quite overnight. But the menace to Europe is in the 
German situation; he who does not see it is wilfully blind. 
I have just returned from a tour of the Succession States 
and of the Balkans. Ask me about any of their problems 
and I am inevitably forced to turn back to the German situa- 
tion and begin my answer by saying: “If you will tell me 
what is going to happen in Germany .. .” 

Can any one portray a country in so perilous a travail 
as Germany now is and do it justice? A German professor 
once wrote a book about America which he called “The Land 
of Unlimited Possibilities.” One could write a book on the 
Germany of today and call it the land of unlimited contra- 
dictions. The danger is, of course, that every observer will 
read in the signs of the times those portents which he 
wishes to record. Thus if one is a believer in the theory 
of German original sin and utter damnation one can record 
many discouraging symptoms which seem to bear out the 
theories with which the Allied world was regaled during 
the war years. Assassination of patriots striving to serve 
their country to the best of their ability, a lack of complete 
frankness in setting forth the country’s plight and stating 
their own positions, much conspiring to restore the old or- 
der and to set up the overthrown ideals, a distinct moral 
decay—these are some of the things which can be empha- 
sized according to the individual taste and desires of the 
particular observer, and placed to the debit side. If one 
should visit Germany and attend only the meetings of the 
Right and listen only to speeches of the Nationalists one 
would come away convinced that the Germans have learned 
nothing from the war. I attended such a meeting in Munich 
and found myself compelled to declare to an American 
friend in the audience, an ex-Congressman, that if I felt 
that the spirit of that meeting was the spirit of the new 
Germany I should wish to leave at once never to return. 

If the visitor should go only to meetings of the Left 
parties he would certainly come away with any fears as to 
the stability of the German Republic lulled; he might even 
be willing to place his faith in the labor unions and the 


general strike. If one studies the industrial situation as 
superficially as most tourists do, one comes to the natural 
conclusion that all Germany is prosperously at work, that 
every factory is running overtime, that Germany is, indus- 
trially speaking, the real victor in the war. But if one 
looks below the surface one finds unmistakable and ominous 
signs that the industrial boom has reached its peak; that 
great industrialists like Hugo Stinnes favor a further de- 
preciation of the mark in order to prevent the cost of pro- 
duction from wiping out the advantage to be gained by 
the depreciated currency. If that advantage does disappear 
Germany’s plight will become grave overnight, for imme- 
diately there will be unemployment, great suffering, and the 
disorders which Dr. Rathenau and others in the Govern- 
ment have foreseen.’ Yet French observers insist upon tak- 
ing the financial statements of German companies, the size 
of their depreciated paper dividends and their increases in 
capitalization as proof that Germany is rich and prosperous 
and is concealing the fact in order to defraud France of the 
sums to which every one admits she is entitled. So in every 
direction there are glittering phenomena on the surface of 
things certain to mislead if one contents oneself with re- 
cording them. One must weigh, offset, appraise, ponder, 
talk with all kinds and conditions of men, and resolve things 
into their elements in order to visualize correctly, and even 
then one comes back to the wish that one might simply 
record the contradictions on facing pages and let the reader 
make up his mind for himself. 

But out of the mass of contradictions, out of the hurly- 
burly and the travail of sixty millions, certain facts stand 
out beyond cavil: 

Economic Germany is steadily and rapidly going down 
hill toward Austrian conditions just as Austria is steadily 
approximating Russian conditions. Her apparent pros- 
perity is not only of a tenuous character, it is at best a 
burning-up of resources and of capital assets. 

The key to the future of Germany has been taken out of 
the hands of her people and her leaders and rests in Paris; 
if the present dog-in-the-manger policy of the French con- 
tinues, Germany will unquestionably collapse and with her 
will go down not only Austria but France as well. It is pre- 
posterously unfair for Germans or outsiders to hold the 
present German Government responsible for all that is 
happening in that country when the Government is domi- 
nated by foreign commissions and by governments which 
not only impose their will in all larger affairs but do not 
hesitate to give orders as to what the color of the uniform of 
the Berlin police shall be, what railroads Germany may build 
and what she may not, whether she may construct airships 
or not. Into every field of activity the Allied control goes 
at the rate of almost two orders a day, at enormous cost to 
the Germans and to the steady injury of the Wirth Gov- 
ernment in the estimation of its own people. 

In the eyes of every unbiased American observer, whether 
official or unofficial, and of the many men of other 
nations with whom I have talked there is no doubt that 





1 This article was written before the assassination of Dr. Rathenau. 
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there can be no salvation for Germany and no safety for 
all of Europe until the reparations question is settled on a 
basis of common sense, justice, and the actual possibilities 
of the German people. The Versailles treaty must be made 
a scrap of paper at once; there is not a day to be lost, and 
we must free ourselves in this connection from the thought 
that this is simply a German or a French problem—it is a 
question of saving Europe. Anyone who denies this has 
not only been misled by the surface contradictions of the 
German situation—he is the worst enemy of the French 
whose true friends are those among her own people and out- 
side her boundaries who seek to make her face the realities 
of the situation in the belief that if Germany collapses 
France will pay a terrible price as well and above all will 
not obtain those large sums which she is of right entitled 
to and should obtain, not next year but this. 

More than that the present Allied policy—due now to the 
pitiful weakness of Lloyd George who knows what is needed 
and where the trouble is but lets “I dare not” wait upon “I 
will” for lack of courage and sound moral principle—is di- 
rectly playing into the hands of the most reactionary ele- 
ments in Germany’s national life. Both monarchist and com- 
munist parties receive aid and inspiration from French 
sources; the French effort to set up a separate Rhenish re- 
public and to detach Bavaria from the German nation goes 
on unchecked. The French are determined to get hold of 
the left bank of the Rhine—as determined as Foch was 
during the Peace Conference. If the German Republic falls 
the guilt will be Poincaré’s and Lloyd George’s, but it will 
surely be trumpeted abroad as proof of the essential lack 
of democracy in Germany. That in the face of all this and 
the growing terrorism in its country the Wirth Govern- 
ment has been able to maintain itself as well as it has is 
remarkable—so remarkable as to raise the question whether 
what is indubitably a weak government is not in this emer- 
gency better for Germany than one composed of strong 
men who would resent the domination of the Allies and 
bring about reprisals and worse feeling than now exists. 

Finally I repeat that as Germany goes so goes Europe. 
Before me lies a speech made by Dr. Benes, the prime min- 
ister of Czecho-Slovakia, in Prague on June first, in which, 
in explanation of certain financial conditions in his country, 
he cited the conditions in Germany and Austria as a com- 
pelling factor in their domestic situation which his critics 
must not overlook. “It is not,” he said, “‘a question of one 
government or of one administration of a country but a 
question of all Europe.” This is a commonplace; but as 
long as the French refuse to recognize its truth, as long as 
they continue to believe that the bayonets of their Rhine 
army will protect them against the consequences of an 
economic collapse in Germany, it will be necessary to belabor 
this point. More than that, as long as neither London nor 
Washington will take the lead in directly and deliberately 
opposing French policy and demanding a different one under 
penalty of denouncing an Entente which is already as 
spiritually dead as can be, it becomes necessary to hope 
and pray for the early financial collapse of France. I talked 
with a high American official in one of the eight countries 
I have just visited who is in a position to know better than 
almost anybody else just what the situation is. While shar- 
ing my views as to the darkness of the European outlook 
he bade me be cheerful because all the reports he got as to 
France’s financial situation compelled the belief that if she 
did not get large sums this year she would be in serious 


straits indeed. As the only way to get those large sums 
is by the proposed loan to Germany which Poincaré blocked, 
my friend is certain that that loan, and the adjustment of 
the reparations and of interallied debts which must go with 
it, will soon be taken up again by the international bankers 
and carried to a successful conclusion. Upon such a thread 
hangs the economic safety of Europe! 

Difficult as the problem is—particularly so because of 
this question of international exchange which is playing 
so much greater a part in the fortunes of mankind than 
anybody ever dreamed that it could—I have yet to find a 
well-informed American or Englishman who does not think 
it capable of solution in comparatively short order if the 
question could be taken up as a whole and treated as a 
purely business problem. It requires the sitting down 
around a table not of statesmen (i.e., politicians with their 
eyes on the home electorates) but of idealists and busi- 
ness men of the type of Frank Vanderlip, Paul Warburg, 
Sir George Paish, H. W. Massingham, Marc Sangnier, and 
others who will know neither enemy nor allies, but will 
simply treat the entire European situation as an economic 
whole. They would first of all supply France with imme- 
diate financial relief, coupling it with a demand that she 
disarm immediately; then they would finance Germany and 
Austria and the lesser states which are in dire need. I 
suppose that the suggestion will seem to many too idealistic 
and too simple to be in the range of what is practical. Yet 
I do not hesitate to put it out because so many better in- 
formed persons than myself subscribe to it and because 
something like this must obviously come about if Europe 
is to be saved. 

I am not as pessimistic as many. I know that the revo- 
lutions you expect and the collapses that you foretell usually 
do not come off at the appointed time. I find the American 
correspondents here entirely skeptical of a serious move- 
ment from the Right in the immediate future. Yet when 
one finds a large part of Europe still an armed camp, when 
the horrors of the greatest of struggles are hardly past, it 
does awaken the profoundest doubts as to the future of 
Europe to hear men in every country discussing the next 
war as if it were a matter of course. My pacifist German 
friends are so alarmed at the rising tide of bitterness 
against the continued French occupation, and the manners 
and morals thereof, that they do not hesitate to say that if 
it continues five years longer the people will rise against 
the French with their bare hands. These are not enemies 
of France who say this. One of them is a man who is now 
widely accused at home of being pro-French. All of them 
are concerned in the effort to bring Frenchmen of the type 
of Marc Sangnier to Germany to preach the doctrine of 
friendship and good-will between the two nations. They do 
not deny the wrongs of France, they affirm them. They 
admit that many of the French charges as to secret German 
conspiracies against France are true; they believe the mem- 
bers of the old German General Staff, who took such pre- 
cious good care of their skins during the war, are at work 
underground. Yet they know that the occupation is de- 
feating the aims of the men and women of good-will in 
both countries, and that the bitterness of feeling in the oc- 
cupied districts grows by leaps and bounds—our officials 
in Coblenz and elsewhere are well aware of it. Whereas, 
as I can testify of my own knowledge, there was no hatred 
of France in Germany in the winter of 1918-19, even German 
workingmen who insist that they never want to see another 
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war now say “except with France.” From her own point 
of view France’s entire policy has been an utter mistake— 
she has developed a hatred for her in Germany such as never 
existed in all the centuries of struggle and strife between 
the two neighboring countries. Never was there a clearer 
example of the price humanity is paying by its refusal 
to follow the basic teachings of Jesus, the Christian doc- 
trine. Had France been great enough to have taken a 
reasonable if not a forgiving attitude and permitted Ger- 
man workers to come into the devastated districts those 
wasted stretches would long ago have been rebuilt and there 
would have been laid the foundations of a lasting brother- 
hood and friendship between these two great countries which 
have so much to give to each other. The crime of Versailles 
and the leadership of Clemenceau and Poincaré have pre- 
vented. 

Under all these circumstances can the present German 
Government hold itself in power? The Nationalists are 
perfectly confident that they will take over the government 
in the fall. But they offer no constructive program. Their 
opposition is based upon criticism of the unquestioned weak- 
ness of the Wirth Government to which I have referred. 
The masses dislike the fact that their Government always 
yields, or almost always, to the demands of the Entente. 
They see that the Allies are entitled to look upon any finan- 
cial proposal which Wirth puts out with distrust, since 
whenever the Allies through the Reparation Commission 
put on the screws, Wirth finds that after all he can do a 
little bit better than his last offer indicated. In other words 
the German Government has made the tactical mistake of 
proceeding as if this reparations matter were like a horse- 
trade instead of putting down upon a sheet of paper their 
really final and complete terms, the ultima ratio, and stand- 
ing or falling with them, and the public senses this mistaken 
policy. Again, as I have already pointed out, the old fatal 
inability of the German government officials to understand 
the psychology of other peoples persists. They are without 
tact and will probably never acquire it and they cannot 
seem to present their own case to the world at large. Their 
own people in a degree appreciate this and so are the more 
ready to give ear to the fault-finding of the Nationalists, 
who, so far as I can discover, have no definite proposal as 
to how to get the country out of its financial and inter- 
national difficulties and have nothing else to suggest but 
a nebulous return to the old monarchist conditions. They 
demand the destruction of the present constitution and 
threaten to try for treason the existing Government and 
everybody else who took part in the revolution. 

If you ask me whether Germany is not deliberately play- 
ing for revolution and a dose of bolshevism, I can only 
answer that there is every evidence that the Wirth Govern- 
ment means to carry out the terms of the treaty to the best 
of its ability. I do not question its good faith though I, 
like every other observer, must have doubts as to whether 
it can maintain itself much longer. Should unemployment 
come it will be a miracle if there is not serious strife. Then 
it is true that some men like Stinnes and others—here is 
another one of those contradictions of the German situation 
—are deliberately advocating a Katastrophenpolitik; they 
would welcome a dose of bolshevism if it would shake off 
Allied control and lead to the reenslaving of labor and the 
reduction of the reparations terms to possible dimensions— 
such as Mr. Keynes has suggested. But the mass of the 
German people are more than ready to pay just penalties. 


There was an extraordinary meeting of welcome to the visit- 
ing Frenchmen in Dortmund the other day. The huge 
audience—about 9,000 strong—composed of workingmen 
made it quite clear to the visitors that they were willing 
to work long and hard to rebuild devastated France and pay 
just reparations—but they added that they were not willing 
to labor ten hours a day to enable France to maintain a 
standing army larger by 250,000 men than the Kaiser had. 
The mass of the people are therefore behind Wirth and 
Ebert in their readiness to pay just penalties. 

The monarchists are, however, making headway not only 
because of the weakness of the Wirth Government, which, 
as I have suggested, may be its strength in its foreign re- 
lations, but also because of the increase in prices and the 
cost of living due to the activity of the printing-presses 
which grind out money and the other elements in the 
vicious financial circle about which all the continental 
governments are revolving. Amervicans ought not to won- 
der at this. Is it not a royal American habit to hold the 
party in power responsible if times are bad whether that 
party is guilty or not? The unthinking, and those of the 
middle class here who are selling their last possessions in 
the effort to keep body and soul together, keep saying: 
“Well, the Kaiser may be a bad lot but we did not have to 
pay such prices for the necessities of life when he was here.” 
Now, the Government is not only faced with this unrest, it 
must also soon take a position against the press which 
openly advocates assassination and the men like Ludendorff 
who openly urge the overthrow of the republic. I do not 
know of any harder problem than this for a liberal govern- 
ment. Shall it follow the example of the old monarchies in 
rigidly suppressing violent criticism of itself and that of 
the newer era of Lenin in Russia in complete restriction of 
the press or of our own perverse government under the 
fake liberal, Wilson, and put on the screws? Or shall it 
proceed under the old American theory that the greatest 
safety lies in permitting complete freedom of opposition? 

The issue is being clearly presented because, in his recent 
articles advocating a monarchy for Germany, the re- 
introduction of universal military service, the abandonment 
of parliamentarism on the English model, and an imme- 
diate “autocratic dictatorship,” Ludendorff has gone pretty 
far. Hindenburg, Mackensen, von der Goltz, the former 
Grand Duke of Baden and the former Crown Prince of 
Bavaria (the ablest and most dangerous of the former 
royal personages and now openly carrying on monarchist 
propaganda)—all these have been centers of anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations recently. To make martyrs of them 
would be a great mistake of course. It is also easy to 
over-assess their power for mischief. Yet I cannot help 
asking myself whether the Government, especially in view 
of the attacks upon its members, would not be justified in 
asking Ludendorff and the Bavarian ex-Crown Prince again 
to take up their residence abroad as they were so quick to 
do when the revolution came on—no one can read Luden- 
dorff’s book from a detached point of view and not deem 
him an arrant coward, it seems to me. Certainly it is 
very hard for an American to observe the attacks of 
men like these and the general run of Nationalist speakers 
and believe that they are actuated by a sense of lofty 
patriotism or an intelligent appreciation of the condi- 
tion and needs of their country. If there ever was a time 
when the people of Germany should present a united front 
and stand solidly behind their honest if weak, and at times 
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not over-intelligent, Government it is surely now when they 
are so sorely oppressed by the foreign commissions that 
daily waste huge sums which ought to go to France for 
reparations and interfere in the independence of Germany 
quite as if determined not only to pull down Germany but 
the pillars of European civilization as well. One could 
think a great deal better of present-day Germany if there 
were not so many Germans seeking to exploit her present 
misery for their personal gain. True patriotism would sug- 
gest a suspension of partisan activity, for the present 
paths of the critics lead truly not to glory but to the grave. 
If strife comes it will be the murder of brothers in the 
most desperate of civil wars and it will lead nowhere. For 
the final truth is that until the economic situation is cured 
no German government can do else than live from day to 
day, and the control of those economic conditions lies not 
in the hands of Germans who are now or may happen three 
months hence to be in power; it rests in Paris and London 
and, in the last resort, in Washington. 


So Germany has years of political travail ahead of her 
and without doubt would have to go through the deeps if 
Allied pressure were to be taken off to-morrow. For she 
is paying the price now for the sins of the old regime, 
especially those of Bismarck, whose whole policy was to 
prevent the rise of “dangerous” independent men in the 
Parliament and to restrict all high official positions to 
insiders and men of wealth and title—-was not the un- 
speakable Zimmermann the first bourgeois ever to become 
foreign minister? The political meetings I have attended 
here have been sophomoric in their eloquence, their volu- 
bility of denunciation of everybody else, and their handling 
of grave national problems. It will take decades under the 
most favorable circumstances for Germans to learn to 
be citizens of a republic—but so would it be with any other 
people which had been cursed with so undemocratic a 
governmental system as the Germans owe to the narrow- 
ness and the autocratic political conceptions of Bismarck. 
“The evil that men do lives after them... .” 


The Faith of the American Negro’ 


By MORDECAI WYATT JOHNSON 


INCE their emancipation from slavery the masses of 
S American Negroes have lived by the strength of a 
simple but deeply moving faith. They have believed in 
the love and providence of a just and holy God; they have 
believed in the principles of democracy and in the righteous 
purpose of the Federal Government; and they have believed 
in the disposition of the American people as a whole and 
in the long run to be fair in all their dealings. 

In spite of disfranchisement and peonage, mob violence 
and public contempt, they have kept this faith and have 
allowed themselves to hope with the optimism of Booker 
T. Washington that in proportion as they grew in intelli- 
gence, wealth, and self-respect they should win the confi- 
dence and esteem of their fellow white Americans, and 
should gradually acquire the responsibilities and privileges 
of full American citizenship. 

In recent years, and especially since the Great War, this 
simple faith has suffered a widespread disintegration. When 
the United States Government set forth its war aims, called 
upon Negro soldiers to stand by the colors and Negro civil- 
ians, men, women, and children, to devote their labor and 
earnings to the cause, and when the war shortage of labor 
permitted a quarter million Negroes to leave the former 
slave States for the better conditions of the North, the 
entire Negro people experienced a profound sense of spirit- 
ual release. For the first time since emancipation they 
found themselves comparatively free to sell their labor 
on the open market for a living wage, found themselves 
launched on a great world enterprise with a chance to vote 
in a real and decisive way, and, best of all, in the heat of 
the struggle they found themselves bound with other Ameri- 
cans in the spiritual fellowship of a common cause. 

When they stood on the height of this exalted experience 
and looked down on their pre-war poverty, impotence, and 
spiritual isolation, they realized as never before the depth 
of the harm they had suffered, and there arose in them 
a mighty hope that in some way the war would work a 
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change in their situation. For a time indeed it seemed that 
their hope would be realized. For when the former slave 
States saw their labor leaving for the North, they began 
to reflect upon the treatment they had been accustomed 
to give the Negro, and they decided that it was radically 
wrong. Newspapers and public orators everywhere ex- 
pressed this change of sentiment, set forth the wrongs 
in detail, and urged immediate improvement. And imme- 
diate improvement came. Better educational facilities were 
provided here and there, words of appreciation for the 
worth and spirit of the Negro as a citizen began to be 
uttered, and public committees arose to inquire into his 
grievances and to lay out programs for setting these griev- 
ances right. The colored people in these States had never 
experienced such collective good-will, and many of them 
were so grateful and happy that they actually prayed for 
the prolongation of the war. 

At the close of the war, however, the Negro’s hopes were 
suddenly dashed to the ground. Southern newspapers began 
at once to tell the Negro soldiers that the war was over and 
the sooner they forgot it the better. “Pull off your uni- 
form,” they said, “find the place you had before the war, 
and stay in it.” “Act like a Negro should act,” said one 
newspaper, “work like a Negro should work, talk like a 
Negro should talk, study like a Negro should study. Dis- 
miss all ideas of independency or of being lifted up to 
the plane of the white man. Understand the necessity of 
keeping a Negro’s place.” In connection with such admoni- 
tions there came the great collective attacks on Negro life 
and property in Washington, Chicago, Omaha, Elaine, and 
Tulsa. There came also the increasing boldness of lynchers 
who advertised their purposes in advance and had their 
photographs taken around the burning bodies of their vic- 
tims. There came vain appeals by the colored people to the 
President of the United States and to the houses of Con- 
gress. And finally there came the reorganization and rapid 
growth of the Ku Klux Klan. 

The swift succession and frank brutality of all this was 
more than the Negro people could bear. Their simple faith 
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and hope broke down. Multitudes took weapons in their 
hands and fought back violence with bloody resistance. “If 
we must die,” they said, “it is well that we die fighting.” 
And the Negro American world, looking on their deed 
with no light of hope to see by, said: “It is self- 
defense; it is the law of nature, of man, and of God; and 
it is well.” 

From those terrible days until this day the Negro’s faith 
in the righteous purpose of the Federal Government has 
sagged. Some have laid the blame on the parties in power. 
Some have laid it elsewhere. But all the colored people, in 
every section of the United States, believe that there is 
something wrong, and not accidentally wrong, at the very 
heart of the Government. 

Some of our young men are giving up the Christian re- 
ligion, thinking that their fathers were fools to have be- 
lieved it so long. One group among us repudiates entirely 
the simple faith of former days. It would put no trust in 
God, no trust in democracy, and would entertain no hope 
for betterment under the present form of government. It 
believes that the United States Government is through and 
through controlled by selfish capitalists who have no fun- 
damental good-will for Negroes or for any sort of laborers 
whatever. In their publications and on the platform the 
members of this group urge the colored man to seek his 
salvation by alliance with the revolutionary labor move- 
ment of America and the world. 

Another and larger group among us believes in religion 
and believes in the principles of democracy, but not in the 
white man’s religion and not in the white man’s democracy. 
It believes that the creed of the former slave States is the 
tacit creed of the whole nation, and that the Negro may 
never expect to acquire economic, political, and spiritual lib- 
erty in America. This group has held congresses with rep- 
resentatives from the entire Negro world, to lay the founda- 
tions of a black empire, a black religion, and a black culture; 
it has organized the provisional Republic of Africa, set 
going a multitude of economic enterprises, instituted 
branches of its organization wherever Negroes are to be 
found, and binds them together with a newspaper ably 
edited in two languages. 

Whatever one may think of these radical movements and 
their destiny, one thing is certain: they are home-grown 
fruits, with roots deep sprung in a world of black Ameri- 
can suffering. Their power lies in the appeal which they 
make to the Negro to find a way out of his trouble by new 
and self-reliant paths. The larger masses of the colored 
people do not belong to these more radical movements. 
They retain their belief in the Christian God, they love 
their country, and hope to work out their salvation within 
its bounds. But they are completely disillusioned. They 
see themselves surrounded on every hand by a sentiment 
of antagonism which does not intend to be fair. They see 
themselves partly reduced to peonage, shut out from labor 
unions, forced to an inferior status before the courts, made 
subjects of public contempt, lynched and mobbed with im- 
punity, and deprived of the ballot, their only means of social 
defense. They see this antagonistic sentiment consolidated 
in the places of power in the former slave States and grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds in the North and West. They know 
that it is gradually reducing them to an economic, political, 
and social caste. And they are now no longer able to 
believe with Dr. Booker T. Washington, or with any other 
man, that their own efforts after intelligence, wealth, and 
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self-respect can in any wise avail to deliver them from 
these conditions unless they have the protection of a just 
and beneficent public policy in keeping with American 
ideals. With one voice, therefore, from pulpit and from 
press, and from the humblest walks of life, they are sending 
up a cry of pain and petition such as is heard today among 
the citizens of no other civilized nation in the world. They 
are asking for the protection of life, for the security of 
property, for the liberation of their peons, for the freedom 
to sell their labor on the open market, for a human being’s 
chance in the courts, for a better system of public educa- 
tion, and for the boon of the ballot. They ask, in short, 
for public equality under the protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Their request is sustained by every sentiment of hu- 
manity and by every holy ideal for which this nation 
stands. The time has come when the elemental justice 
called for in this petition should be embodied in a public 
policy initiated by the Federal Government and continuously 
supervised by a commission of that Government represent- 
ing the faith and will of the whole American people. 

The Negro people of America have been with us here 
for three hundred years. They have cut our forests, tilled 
our fields, built our railroads, fought our battles, and in all 
of their trials until now they have manifested a simple 
faith, a grateful heart, a cheerful spirit, and an undivided 
loyalty to the nation that has been a thing of beauty to 
behold. Now they have come to the place where their faith 
can no longer feed on the bread of repression and violence. 
They ask for the bread of liberty, of public equality, and 
public responsibility. It must not be denied them. 

We are now sufficiently far removed from the Civil War 
and its animosities to see that such elemental justice may 
be given to the Negro with entire good-will and helpfulness 
toward the former slave States. We have already had one 
long attempt to build a wealth and culture on the backs of 
slaves. We found that it was a costly experiment, paid 
for at last with the blood of our best sons. There are 
some among our citizens who would turn their backs on 
history and repéat that experiment, and to their terrible 
heresy they would convert our entire great community. 
By every sacred bond of love for them we must not yield, 
and we must no longer leave them alone with their experi- 
ment. The faith of our whole nation must be brought to 
their support until such time as it is clear to them that their 
former slaves can be made both fully free and yet their 
faithful friends. 

Across the seas the darker peoples of the earth are rising 
from their long sleep and are searching this Western world 
for light. Our Christian missionaries are among them. 
They are asking these missionaries: Can the Christian re- 
ligion bind this multi-colored world in bonds of brotherhood? 
We of all nations are best prepared to answer that ques- 
tion, and to be their moral inspiration and their friend. 
For we have the world’s problem of race relationships here 
in crucible, and by strength of our American faith we have 
made some encouraging progress in its solution. If the 
fires of this faith are kept burning around that crucible, 
what comes out of it is able to place these United States 
in the spiritual leadership of all humanity. When the Negro 
cries with pain from his deep hurt and lays his petition for 
elemental justice before the nation, he is calling upon the 
American people to kindle anew about the crucible of race 
relationships the fires of American faith. 
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Who Corrupts Our Politics? 


An Inquiry Based on the Secret Records of One Transit Company 
By M. H. HEDGES 


T is but eighteen years since Lincoln Steffens wrote “The 

Shame of the Cities.” Less than a generation ago the 
great muckrakers, Steffens, Russell, Sam Adams, C. P. Con- 
nolly, Tarbell, and in his own way, Howe, rode out confi- 
dently on their solitary crusades bent on interpreting pre- 
war America to itself. Yet we have come to think of those 
journalists and their reforms as remote. Crusading has 
been halted—at least it is no longer done in the grand man- 
ner. Not from the war alone has the impairment of its 
vitality come, but from the slowness of fundamental reform 
movement to effect permanent results. Almost invariably 
the “old gang” has come back, wearing new suits of clothes, 
perhaps, but still the same. The people have in consequence 
suffered a loss of faith in the adequacy of reform. Political 
inertia has followed inevitably. 

This year Steffens, with his old magnetism intact and 
his enthusiasm undimmed, returning over the trail made 
notable by “The Shame of the Cities” revisited Minneapolis. 
In a newspaper interview he remarked (I quote from mem- 
ory): “I was mistaken when I wrote The Shame of Minne- 
I was under the spell of dominant American psy- 
chology. I was filled with the unwise theory of the ‘good 
and bad man in politics... Men don’t make any difference. 
Put a good man in office and the currents of graft and 
boodle flow to him, or past him to his political master, with 
the same inevitability as if he were a bad man.” Then with 
his customary charm he added, “I apologize to Minneapolis.” 
He expressed not only individual but mass disillusionment. 
The reform movement in America has forsaken the “good- 
and-bad-man theory in politics.” But is the assumption 
correct that a change of system, a revision of the rules of 
the game, implied in Steffens’s foregoing statement, will 
bring efficiency and honor back to the administration of 
American cities? 

When Steffens wrote The Shame of Minneapolis in 
McClure’s in 1904 he told the story of “Doc”? Ames, mayor, 
the old type of political boss, elected to public oliice, and 
exploiting that office for private gain. It was an exposé 
of a sordid system of police graft, duplicated in every city. 
Speaking of his disclosures, a few months afterwards, 
Steffens wrote: 





apolis. 


After the Minneapolis grand jury had exposed and the courts 
had tried and the common juries had convicted the grafters 
there, an election showed that public opinion was formed. But 
that one election was regarded as final. When I went there 
the men who had led the reform movement were “all through.” 
After they had read The Shame of Minneapolis, however, they 
went back to work and perfected a plan to keep the citizens 
informed, and to continue the fight for good government. 

That was in 1904. In 1908—only four years later—the 
directors of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, a New 
Jersey corporation owning and controlling the city lines of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, met in New York City and passed 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($250,- 
000) of the accumulated surplus of the company be transferred 
to a special reserve fund to care for such extraordinary out- 
lays as may have to be incurred for purposes other than oper- 


ating expenses, such as defending attacks upon the company’s 
franchise and for discounts on bonds. 

The company’s franchise with the city of Minneapolis did 
not terminate until 1923. No details as to the nature of the 
expenditures to stave off attacks upon the company’s fran- 
chise are shown in the secret minute books of the company. 
But to whom some of the subsequent extraordinary expen- 
ditures, mounting to hundreds of thousands, went, is shown 
in later entries. Before examining the history of this 
public-service corporation one should hear briefly some- 
thing of the events which led up to the publication of the 
s cret records showing the company’s influence upon public 
business. As the climax of the company’s efforts to stave 
off “attacks upon its franchise’”—begun in 1908—the Brooks- 
Coleman bill was passed by the State legislature in 1921. 
This act, described by the company as taking the car lines 
“out of city hall politics,” gave control of the lines to the 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and abolished 
the franchise under which the company had operated for 
almost fifty years. Two skirmishes, stubbornly fought be- 
tween company and city, preceded the enactment of this 
bill. In 1915, as part of its plan to get a new contract for 
the use of the city’s streets, the company went to the legis- 
lature and secured the passage of an enabling act empower- 
ing the city council with the authority to refer the question 
of street-car franchises to the voters in a special election. 
Soon after, there appeared upon the scene the Central 
Franchise League, an organization of representative citi- 
zens, formed to study the question of valuation and to make 
recommendations in reference to franchises. 

In the summer of 1919 the city attorney of Minneapolis 
presented to the council a cost-of-service franchise. Six- 
teen members of the city council—out of twenty-six— 
straightway approved the proposed contract. Immediately 
the company indorsed it. Not long after it also received 
the indorsement of the “leading” manufacturing, milling, 
and banking heads in the city, among them Hovey C: Clarke, 
the central figure in Lincoln Steffens’s chronicle of 1904. 
The mayor of the city, however, backed by the solid opposi- 
tion of labor and the liberals, led by a keen lawyer, George 
B. Leonard, objected. He flung the epithet of “sixteen gray 
wolves” at the assenting councilmen, and moved into court 
to test the legality of the enabling act of 1915. He was 
beaten in the district court, and finally in the supreme court. 
The council ordered a special election. There followed one 
of those long, bitter, devastating campaigns when the energy 
of every civic force is brought into play, which leaves a 
city divided into two hostile camps. From August to De- 
cember the spokesmen for the company, and the spokesmen 
for the city, met in almost daily debate. The fight ended 
with a defeat of the proposed franchise. 

The passage of the Brooks-Coleman bill following this 
struggle seemed to Minneapolis, to every liberal citizen at 
least, an act of peculiarly bad faith. The bill abrogated the 
principle of home rule adopted by the city the year previous. 
In view of the three months’ struggle in the legislature, in 
view of the fact that the bill passed in the house by the 
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margin of only three votes, credence was given to the 
charge of the minority leader that bribes had been offered 
to legislators, including himself. 

One section of the new trolley-control law, however, 
written into it as a concession to the opposition, forced the 
transit company to pay for the cost of valuating car prop- 
erty by the city should the city choose to go before the com- 
mission and demand a revision of rates. More important 
in its bearing on this chronicle the law provided that the 
city should have access to all the records of the company. 
The cost-of-service franchise fight drew a back-fire from 
the public. The solid front of the “faithful sixteen” was 
pierced at the next election. Four aldermen who had stood 
with the company were swept out of the council; others re- 
fused to go before the voters. A new council faced the task 
of guarding the city’s rights in its contest with the public 
service corporation. At once the city moved to test the new 
trolley-control act. 

The council brought Delos F. Wilcox, author of “The 
Electric Railway Problem,” former deputy commissioner 
of water supply, New York City, to Minneapolis to make a 
valuation of the car company’s property, preliminary to 
making petition for a lower fare. Mr. Wiicox began work in 
August, 1921. For three months the city’s expert was en- 
gaged in estimating the physical property of the Minne- 
apolis Street Railway Company. All the books and records 
of the local company were placed in his hands. Upon the 
books of the Minneapolis company, a subsidiary of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, he found an opening balance 
of $12,800,000 wholly unexplained. In order to uncover the 
origin and content of this large sum he asked for the rec- 
ords of the holding company. 

Officers and directors of the company flatly refused the 
request on the ground that the books were not pertinent. 
The city went into court, fought for eight days against 
every artifice that astute corporation lawyers could devise, 
and succeeded in winning a court order giving it access to 
the coveted records. Through this order, carrying a con- 
tempt penalty, the city was taken behind the scenes and 
given for the first time a glimpse of the secret operations 
of the corporation which had done business on its streets 
for nearly fifty years. 

Mr. Wilcox’s report on the “unusual contingency fund” 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company was given to the 
public, by order of the city council, early in June. It cov- 
ered about forty-five typewritten pages, carrying with it 
excerpts from the secret minute books of the corporation, 
which were brought from Jersey City by court order. The 
report showed that $2,049,597 of the total of $27,000,000 
taken in profits from car riders since 1900 had not been 
divided among stockholders, but had been devoted to ex- 
traordinary purposes. Of this sum, $574,523, drawn from 
the fund, was devoted to purposes described on the com- 
pany’s minute books as “publicity” or “incidental” and by 
Mr. Wilcox as “nature of expenditures not shown,” or “de- 
tails not given.” 

The report created unusual excitement. It derived espe- 
cial significance from the fact that it met with figures what 
was already in solution in the public mind, vividly deposited 
there by past battles with the corporation. It fell with per- 
cussive impact. Deadly parallels were at once cited, coinci- 
dences were discerned. The two names seized upon by the 
public with greatest interest were those of E. E. Smith of 
Minneapolis and R. T. O’Connor of St. Paul. Smith was 
credited with the sum of $41,000 in yearly payments from 


1916 to 1921, and O’Connor with $20,000 over the same 
period. If the names of the late Boies Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania or of Richard Croker in New York were found on the 
secret minute books of the United States Steel Corporation 
they could not cause a greater upheaval of public opinion 
than did the names of Smith and O’Connor in Minnesota. 

“Ed” Smith has been the unofficial head of the Republican 
State machine and “Dick” O’Connor of the Democratic State 
machine for more than twenty years. They are bosses of 
the American type, genial, loyal to friends and ruthless to 
enemies, and meticulously observant of the “get-on-the- 
party band-wagon” philosophy. They are credited with ex- 
ercising joint control of the city councils of the Twin Cities 
and of the State legislature. Smith was called by Theodore 
Roosevelt ‘‘a second Penrose,” and from progressive Re- 
publicans in Minnesota he has lately won the nickname of 
“Governor Preus’s Colonel House.” 

The public saw on the long list of beneficiaries of the 
“unusual contingency fund” the record of three bank de- 
posits. In 1915 when the enablirig act was being enacted 
by the State legislature the sum of $35,341 was placed in 
the Capital National Bank in St. Paul. In 1919, during the 
cost-of-service franchise campaign from August to Decem- 
ber, $147,000 was deposited in the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. In 1920 and 1921, during the 
campaign for the enactment of the Brooks-Coleman bill, 
$80,000 was deposited in the same bank. These banks, it 
became known, were not the regular seats of deposit for the 
company. The minute books related that in March, 1921, 

President Lowry informed the board as to the progress that 
has been made in an effort to have the legislature pass a bill 
placing street railways in this State under the jurisdiction of 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission and at the same time 
preserve proper and reasonable control for the municipality. 
A copy of the bill now pending in the legislature was presented 
and discussed, and it was the sense of the board that the officers 
of the company should continue their efforts to have such a 
bill passed. 

Three months later, the minute books again relate: 

On motion duly made, seconded, and adopted, it was resolved 
that the sum of thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) be trans- 
ferred from profit and loss to the credit of the miscellaneous 
fund reserve. 

Attention of the public was directed, too, toward the name 
of a former alderman who during the years from 1914 to 
1919 received $15,240. Two members of the Central Fran- 
chise League, who had been known as radicals, who changed 
their minds over night about the cost-of-service franchise, 
in particular about the high valuation of $24,000,000 
claimed by the company, were credited with $15,000 and 
$2,600 respectively. A former publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune received $8,000. The secretary of the Minneapolis 
Journal comnany was credited with $1,000. When the Jouwr- 
nal published the complete Wilcox report, minus the excerpts 
from the minute books, it explained that the sum was for 
payment of a campaign for the “prevention of industrial 
accidents.” 

Upon the list of extraordinary expenditures appeared 
the name of former Governor J. A. A. Burnquist for $500 
in 1917. “Nature of service not shown.” The name of 
George B. Lockwood is credited with the sum of $2,000. The 
Minneapolis Directory shows no George B. Lockwood resid- 
ing in the city. ‘“Who’s Who” shows George B. Lockwood 
as editor of the National Republican, Washington. George 
H. Sullivan, a State senator, who supported the Brooks- 
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Coleman bill, received the sum of $24,000 from the years 
1916 to 1919. Mr. Sullivan is an attorney. Besides these 
principal items entries ranging from $1 to $80,000 were 
credited to various officers and directors of the corporation 
in addition to their regular salaries. ‘‘Nature of services 
not shown.” 

Mr. Wilcox charged in his report that the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company had “in its chosen role of financial 
godmother” spent “surplus earnings in part in foolish ways, 
or in ways inimical to the public interest.” But Horace 
Lowry, president of the company, though he did not deny 
that money had been used for political purposes, disclaimed 
all “wrongfulness” and declared the “attack upon the com- 
pany is apparently a move by radicals to create prejudice 
just prior to the coming primary elections.” 

The student of public affairs is forced to consider the 
reaction of the public the important element in the fore- 
going episode. Are the implications in the investigation 
salient enough to lead “good citizens,” “respectable persons” 
—teachers, preachers, business men, lawyers, the directors 
and officials of the car company itself—to think differently 
about the relations of public and private business? If they 
do then it may be presumed that there is a chance that a 
change of system, or a revision of the rules under which 
public service corporations operate, may bring back effi- 
ciency and honesty to the administration of both public 
utilities and city governments. To date not one “respect- 
able” voice has been raised against the acts of the car com- 
pany. It is notable since the report was first published that 
not one of the three conservative papers has printed “fol- 
lows’’* on the investigation. There are indications that the 
company has defenders. The Minneapolis Journal says: 

The attempt to play politics with the report instead of play- 
ing business with it is the real menace. ... It is unfortunate 
that the city’s expert should interject into the discussion the 
matter of items because of the great harm that can follow, un- 
less wisdom prevails, to the city and to the innocent holders of 
stock in the Twin City Rapid Transit Company. ... If there 
are improper payments on the records running back over 
twenty-five years it is the representatives of the people who 
have taken the money improperly. ... If the expert is wise, 
he will present the situation and stop this long line of bicker 
which is not getting anywhere, and which is destroying the 
property and causing unnecessary loss to innocent stockholders. 

To the student of public affairs there is as yet little evi- 
dence that, as Steffens once hoped, “the shameful facts, 
spread out in all their shame, will break through our civic 
shamefulness and set fire to American pride.” On the 
other hand, there is evidence that since Steffens exposed 
“Doc” Ames’s administration of boodle and graft, big- 
business interests have succeeded in clothing themselves 
in imperious moral authority. Until this moral authority 
is seen for exactly what it is there is little hope for any 
fundamental reform. 

: * This article was written ten days after the publication ef Mr. Wilcox’s 
report. 
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Are You Alive? 
By STUART CHASE 


HAVE often been perplexed by people who talk about 

“life.” They tend to strike an attitude, draw a deep 
breath, and wave their hands—triumphantly but somehow 
vaguely. Americans they tell me do not know how to live, 
but the French—ah, the French!—or the Hungarians, or the 
Poles, or the Patagonians. When I ask them what they mean 
by life they look at me with pitying silence for the most 
part, so that their long thin eyes haunt me. Sometimes 
they say: “Life is the next emotion. ... Life is—well, 
you know what Shaw says.... Life is a continual be- 
coming.” Unfortunately this is all Babu to me. These 
people do not advance me an inch in my quest of the defini- 
tion of life. 

Edgar Lee Masters is more helpful. In Spoon River he 
tells of a woman who dies at the age of ninety-six. She 
speaks of her hard yet happy existence on the farm, in the 
woods by the river gathering herbs, among the neighbors. 
“It takes life to love life,” she says in a ringing climax. 
This is cryptic, but I get a flood of meaning from it. 

What does it mean to be alive, to live intensely? What 
do social prophets mean when they promise a new order of 
life? Obviously they cannot mean a new quality of life 
never before enjoyed by anyone, but rather an extension of 
vitality for the masses of mankind in those qualities of “life” 
which have hitherto been enjoyed only by a few individuals 
normally, or by large numbers of individuals rarely. 

What is it which is enjoyed, and how is it to be shared 
more extensively? Behind the phrase and the gesture, can 
we catch the gleam of verihood and hold life on a point for 
a moment while we examine it? 

Initially, we must differentiate between “life” in the sense 
of not being physically dead, and “life” in the sense of 
awareness and vitality. Obviously everybody who is not 
dead is alive—“lives” in a sense. And all experience of un- 
dead people is a part of life in its broadest interpretation. 
But there seems to be an ascending scale of values in life, 
and somewhere in this scale there is a line—probably a 
blurred one—below which one more or less “exists,” and 
above which one more or less “lives.” 

Secondly, we must examine the distinction that is drawn 
between physical and mental living. While this distinction 
is of no consequence so far as the joy of living is concerned, 
it is of profound consequence so far as the technique of 
progress is concerned. If all well-being proceeds from a 
state of mind with little reference to physical environment, 
it is evident that all people have to do is to create well- 
being mentally—to think “life.” If well-being on the other 
hand proceeds primarily from physical causes, it is necessary 
to clean up slums, produce more usable goods and distribute 
them more widely, broaden the arts, look into eugenics, 
establish comprehensive systems of sanitation, release the 
creative impulse, and what not. Here we collide with a 
problem which is destined to agitate the race for centuries 
to come. Probably both approaches have their place, but I 
for one would stress the engineer against the metaphysician. 

What, concretely, is this “awareness,” this “well-being”? 
These words are short-hand words, meaningless in them- 
selves unless we know the long-hand facts for which they 
are a symbol. I want in a rather personal way to tell you 
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the facts as I have found them. I want to tell you when I 
think I live in contradistinction to when I think I “exist.” 
I want to make life very definite in terms of my own ex- 
perience, for in matters of this nature about the only source 
of data one has is oneself. I do not know what life means to 
other people—I can only guess—but I do know what it means 
to me, and I have worked out a method of measuring it. 

I get out of bed in the morning, bathe, dress, fuss over a 
necktie, hurry down to breakfast, gulp coffee and headlines, 
demand to know where my raincoat is, start for the office— 
and so forth. These are the crude data. Take the days as 
they come, put a plus beside the living hours and a minus 
beside the dead ones; find out just what makes the live ones 
live and the dead ones die. Can we catch the verihood of 
life in such an analysis? The poet will say no, but I am 
an accountant and only write poetry out of hours. 

My notes show a classification of eleven states of being 
in which I feel I am alive, and five states in which I feel I 
only exist. These are major states, needless to say. In 
addition I find scores of sub-states which come from Heaven 
knows where and are too obscure for me to analyze. The 
eleven “‘plus” reactions are these: 

I seem to live when I am creating something—writing 
this article for instance; making a sketch, working on an 
economic theorv, building a bookshelf, making a speech. 

Art certainly vitalizes me. A good novel—“The 
Growth of the Soil,’ for instance—some poems, some 
pictures, operas (not concerts), many beautiful buildings 
and particularly bridges affect me as though I took the 
artist’s blood into my own veins. But I do not only have 
to be exposed to get this reaction. The operation is more 
subtle, for there are times when a curtain falls over my 
perceptions which no artist can penetrate. 

In spite of those absurd Germans who used to perspire 
over Alpine passes shouting “Co-lo-sall!,” I admit that 
mountains and the sea and stars and things—all the old 
subjects of a thousand poets—renew life in me. As in 
the case of art, the process is not automatic—I hate the sea 
sometimes—but by and large the chemistry works, and I 
feel the line of existence below me when I see these things. 

Love, underneath its middle-class manners, and its fre- 
quent hypocrisies, is life, vital and intense. Very real to 
me also is the love one bears one’s friends. 

I feel very much alive in the presence of a genuine 
sorrow. 

I live when I am stimulated by good conversation, good 
argument. There is a sort of vitality in just dealing in 
ideas that to me at least is very real. 

I live when I am in the presence of danger—rock-climb- 
ing, or being shadowed by an agent of the Department 
of Justice. 

I live when I play—preferably out-of-doors. Such 
things as diving, swimming, skating, skiing, dancing, 
sometimes driving a motor, sometimes walking. ... 

One lives when one takes food after genuine hunger, or 
when burying one’s lips in a cool mountain spring after 
a long climb. 

One lives when one sleeps. A sound healthy sleep after 
a day spent out-of-doors gives one the feeling of a silent, 
whirring dynamo. In vivid dreams I am convinced one 
lives. 

I live when I laugh—spontaneously and heartily. 

These are the eleven states of well-being which I have 
checked off from the hours of my daily life. Observe they 


only represent causes for states of being which I accept as 
“life.” The definition of what that state of being is in it- 
self—the physical and mental chemistry of it, the feeling of 
expansion, of power, of happiness, or whatever it may be 
that it is—cannot be attempted at this point. The Indian 
says: “Those who tell do not know. Those who know do not 
tell.” I deal here only in definite states of being which I 
recognize by some obscure but infallible sign as “life.” 
Why I know it, or what it is, intrinsically, cannot be told. 

In contradistinction to “living,” I find five main states of 
“existence,” as follows: 

I exist when I am doing drudgery of any kind—adding 
up figures, washing dishes, writing formal reports, 
answering most letters, attending to money matters, read- 
ing newspapers, shaving, dressing, riding on street cars, 
or up and down in elevators, buying things. 

I exist when attending the average social function. 
The whole scheme of middle-class manners bores me—a 
tea, a dinner, a call on one’s relatives, listening to dull 
people talk, being polite, discussing the weather, going 
to church. 

Eating, drinking, or sleeping when one is already re- 
plete, when one’s senses are dulled, are states of existence, 
not life. For the most part I exist when I am ill, but 
occasionally pain gives me a lucidity of thought which is 
near to life. 

Old scenes, old monotonous things—city walls, too fami- 
liar streets, houses, rooms, furniture, clothes—drive one 
to the existence level. Even a scene that is beautiful to 
fresh eyes may grow intolerably dull. Sheer ugliness, 
such as one sees in the stockyards or in a city slum, de- 
presses me intensely. 

I retreat from life when I become angry. I feel all my 
handholds slipping. It is as though I were a deep-sea 
diver in a bell of compressed air. I exist through rows 
and misunderstandings and in the blind alleys of “getting 
even.” 

So in a general way I locate my line and set life off from 
existence. It must be admitted of course that “living” is 
often a mental state quite independent of physical environ- 
ment or occupation. One may feel—in springtime for in- 
stance—suddenly alive in old, monotonous surroundings. 
Then even dressing and dishwashing become eventful and 
one sings as one shaves. But these outbursts are on the 
whole abnormal. By and large there seems to be a definite 
cause for living and a definite cause for existing. So it is 
with me at any rate. I am not at the mercy of a blind fate 
in this respect. I believe that I could deliberately “live” 
twice as much—in hours—as I do now, if only I could come 
out from under the chains of an artificial necessity—largely 
economic—which bind me. 

I have indeed made some estimates of the actual time I 
have spent above and below the “existence” line. For in- 
stance, let me analyze a week I spent in the city during the 
past fall—an ordinary busy week of one who works at a 
desk. Of the 168 hours contained therein my notes show 
that I only “lived” about forty of them, or 25 per cent of the 
total time. This allowed for some creative work, a Sun- 
day’s hike, some genuine hunger, some healthy sleep, a 
little stimulating reading, two acts of a play, part of a 
moving picture, and eight hours of interesting discussion 
with various friends, including one informal talk on the 
technique of industrial administration which stimulated me 
profoundly. 
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Twenty-five per cent is not a very high life ratio, although 
if I may be permitted to guess, I guess it is considerably 
over the average of that of my fellow Americans. It is 
extremely doubtful if my yearly average is any higher than 
that which obtained in this representative week. Some 
weeks—in vacation time, or when the proportion of creative 
work is high—may be individually better, but the never- 
ceasing grind of income-getting, and the never-ceasing ob- 
scenity of city dwelling, undermine too ruthlessly the hope 
of a higher average ratio. 

I can conceive of a better ratio in another social order. 
In such a society I do not see why one should not have the 
opportunity to do creative work at least three hours a day— 
allowing two hours for the inevitable drudgery—nor why I 
should not be out-of-doors playing for two or three hours a 
day; nor why I should not have a great deal more oppor- 
tunity than I do now to hear good music, and go to good 
plays, and see good pictures; while reading, discussion, be- 
ing with one’s friends, sound sleep, and the salt of danger 
should all have an increased share of my time. I do not see 
why I should not laugh a lot more in that society. Adding 
these possibilities up—I will not bother you with the 
mathematical details—the total shows some one hundred 
hours, or a life ratio of 60 per cent as against the 25 per 
cent which is now my portion. 

If this is true of me, it may be true of you, of many 
others perhaps. It may be that the states of being which 
release life in me release it in most human beings. But 
this I know and to this I have made up my mind: my 
salvation is too closely bound up with that of all mankind 
to hope for any great personal advance. In the last analysis 
—despite much beating against the bars—my ratio of living 
can only grow with that of the mass of my fellow-men. 


In the Driftway 


ONCERNING middle names and initials, some ebulli- 

tion in regard to which disturbed this column recently, 
the following letter has been received from a reader in 
Washington: 

I appreciate your attempt to abolish middle names, or rather 
middle initials, but I’m afraid it is a wasted effort. I have only 
one given name and it is Carl, but, excepting my immediate 
friends, about one letter in four which I receive endows me with 
a middle initial. I have received letters addressed Carl F., 
Carl H., Carl K., Carl O., Carl P., Carl S., Carl V., and Carl W. 
Carl H. seems to be the favorite, but Carl W. runs a close 


second. 
* * * * *& 


CCORDING to certain advertisers of a certain well- 
known and much-patronized industry, Nero’s royal con- 

sort, the Empress Poppaea, was far from being what she 
should be. Besides inventing milk baths and forcing the 
Emperor to kill his own mother (thus being the sponsor for 
the original mother-in-law joke), she indulged in all sorts of 
death-dealing whims and noxious fancies. “But,” says the 
advertisement, “there was one thing she would not do—she 
refused to bob her hair at Nero’s request.” Now, the Drifter 
maintains that if Nero had been as clever as he is reputed 
to have been wicked he would have said to her, “Poppy, my 
dear, I’m so glad you are sensible enough to decline to be the 
slave of fashion. I see all the young women on the Appian 
Way have bobbed their hair and I’m gratified to see that my 


wife is a womanly woman and prefers to wear her Crowning 
Glory as her Creator intended it should be worn.” After 
which the royal barber would have been summoned and 
Poppaea shorn of her golden locks without further delay. It 
is just possible, however, that Nero was clever. It may be 
that he hated bobbed hair after all, and knew that urging 
Poppaea to cut hers off would be the only way of keeping 
it on. 
* * * * * 
HE Drifter is always willing to give every sex, no mat- 
ter which one it may be, its day in court, and while he 
is on the subject of hair he may as well pass on the remark 
of a lady whose own hair length has nothing to do with the 
case. “Why,” said she, “do men insist on having their hair 
cut so obnoxiously short in the summer time? It can’t be 
for the sake of coolness because they haven’t ever enough 
hair to make them too hot, and it certainly is not becoming. 
But just as soon as the weather turns warm every man I 
know runs to the barber and refuses to come out until he has 
a white band around his head from ear to ear and just 
enough hair on top to make a good brush for vegetables. Do 
you know why?” Now, of course the Drifter does know why 
but he found it difficult to explain. He can only suggest 
Nero’s probable system as a remedy. If each wife would 
say to each husband, “My angel, I do hope you are going to 
have your head shaved this summer. It is so becoming and 
all the men are doing it,” who knows what would happen 
then? THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
Mother Jones Among the Twelve 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I nominate Mother Jones for The Nation’s list of 
the twelve greatest American women? If we believe that or- 
ganizing the wage-earners and bringing them into consciousness 
of their dignity as human beings with something to say about 
the conditions of their own lives is a job of first-rate importance, 
then she certainly belongs. Many have a false picture of her 
as a vulgar old woman, a violent and irresponsible agitator. 
Even some of her associates in the United Mine Workers have 
not been above spreading this impression, because she has 
always been as quick to attack venal labor leaders as to arouse 
workmen out of supine acquiescence in injustice. Her method 
has been always to denounce her audiences of workmen and to 
place the blame for their troubles squarely on their own shoul- 
ders. She has preached the stamina and self-reliance of the 
old-time America, and her message has been constructive and 
wise, not merely inflammatory. She has never lost sight of our 
common humanity. She has marched up to a machine-gun and 
talked to the professional gunmen behind it until they became 
ashamed and quit their jobs. Her shrewdness and wisdom 
and courage and sincerity have impressed Presidents and Gov- 
ernors. She has gone to jail times without number. She has 
never surrendered to bitterness. She has been, at past 80, an 
inspiration to those who were trying to bring a new spirit into 
the American labor movement, to take it from the control of 
selfish politicians interested only in the immediate advantage 
of relatively small groups of skilled workmen. During the 
war she went to West Virginia and took a major part in or- 
ganizing 15,000 coal miners. When a union which she had 
previously organized fell into the control of a rascal she went 
to the headquarters town, confronted the dishonest official, de- 
nounced him before the miners, and forced him to resign. Love 
and tenderness are as warm in her as her courage. The small 
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salary which for years she has received from the United Mine 
Workers goes, what she can spare from her simple living, to 
the needy and the defense of workingmen unjustly accused. 
She is loved and venerated in ten thousand humble homes. 
Her life is an epic and it is the shame of American writers 
that it has never been told. She is a great woman, unsung 
because of our tradition of cheap gentility. 


Sausalito, California, July 1 GEORGE P. WEST 


Amherst’s Liberalism 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I opened my eyes in some surprise at seeing Amherst 
designated a liberal college on the cover of The Nation of June 
21, but on reading attentively Mr. Price’s article I find nothing 
therein leading me to infer that the tendency to liberalism was 
less pronounced, or expressions of opinions and convictions less 
free, in the undergraduate body of the Amherst of forty years 
ago than they are among the students there today. “Liberal” 
strikes me as being one of the last adjectives to be fittingly 
applied to Amherst College—and the same criticism, of course, 
can be made of most of the old New England colleges—an in- 
stitution whose students are compelled to go to church and 
attend chapel exercises, whose doors are not open to the boys’ 
sisters, where the reverence is so deep for that absurd fetich 
of distinctions and prizes for scholarship and other excellences, 
among faculty and students alike. Although I have been away 
from Amherst many years I always think of the college as 
conservative, slowly progressive; where some of the prejudices 
of 1830 are still firmly rooted. But if I am mistaken, and it 
be true that Amherst is really liberal, then it is just as true 
that it was liberal under the administration of President Seelye. 

Mr. Price’s poetical descriptions of Amherst’s setting and 
natural beauties are fine, and I had a good laugh over the 
amusing climax to the visit of the English divine to the col- 
lege. One can imagine the gusto and frequency with which the 
boys repeated the query: “Who is this king of gleaury?” 

San Francisco, June 21 JOHN CHERBURY HALL 


Anglo-Indian Relations 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. E. C. Sotheran’s communication The English in 
India, published in your issue of June 14, needs a further reply 
than your editorial comment attached to it. 

1. If the British Government is ruling India through the 
cooperation of the Indian people and not by the sword, why is it 
that it has been necessary for Britain to disarm the nation? 
If Britain is not keeping India in subjection by militarism, why 
is it that the military expenditure of India is increasing every 
year, and is more than double the military and naval expendi- 
ture of Japan? Military expenditure of Britain in India is 
more than 50 per cent of the revenue of the land. It has been 
increased from $225,000,000 to over $300,000,000, which means 
the total annual income of 30,000,000 starving people of India. 
This increase of military expenditure has come in India in spite 
of the Washington Conference and in spite of the opposition of 
the Indian members of the so-called Indian Legislative Council 
inaugurated after the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform scheme. 
General Rawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief of India, has made 
it quite clear that the increased military expenditure is to keep 
the Indian people down. In fact British militarism in India is 
operating to keep Egypt, Arabia, Persia, India, and the Malaya 
Peninsula under British control. 

2. Mr. Sotheran shows his well-meant ignorance of a Britisher 
who brags about educating the Indian people. What the Brit- 
ishers have done in India in the field of education in general 
is shown in the university commission reports of the Calcutta 
University, in which it has been described as a system of edu- 


cation to train clerks more than anything else. India without 
British domination could have come in contact with Western cul- 
ture as Japan has done. India since the time of Alexander and 
even earlier had been in touch with the West, and in the past 
the West has learned a good many things from India too. Now 
unhappily, through the benevolent desire of the British Govern- 
ment to civilize India, only 11 per cent of the men and 1 
per cent of the women there can read and write. Sir John 
Shore, the late Governor General of India, in his reports to the 
East India Company, stated that in 1800 more than 33 per cent 
of the people of India could read and write and that every vil- 
lage had a school, whereas today there is no free primary school 
in India and 85 per cent of the children of schoolgoing age grow 
up in ignorance, because there is only one school in six villages. 
3. The “great admirer of Lord Morley” should read the sec- 
ond volume of Morley’s “Recollections.” There he will find evi- 
dence that Morley was doing the same thing that Gladstone did 
regarding Irish Home Rule. Morley makes it clear that he ad- 
vocated reform in India to divide the growing solidarity among 
the moderates and radicals of India. Lord Morley saw that it 
would mean the final loss of British domination of India, and 
for that reason he coined the term “rally the moderates of 
India.” Blunt’s “Diary” makes it still more clear. The much- 
lauded Mr. Montagu also has said that if the Indian people at- 
tempt to escape British control all the forces of the British Em- 
pire will be used to keep them down. Whatever concessions have 
been granted to the Indian people have been.due to the rising 
tide of revolt in India. 
Chicago, Illinois, June 15 TARAKNATH Das, 
International Secretary Friends of Freedom for India 


Austria and Cooperation 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Villard’s article, Austria—May, 1922, has particu- 
lar value to “those who care.” For unlike so many who write 
from Austria for the American press, Mr. Villard gives ade- 
quate recognition to the one permanently hopeful movement 
now active in that desperate land—Consumers’ Cooperation. 
Why is it that we find such scant attention given by our foreign 
correspondents generally to this organization which now feeds 
and clothes one-third of the population? Most of the Austrians 
today are pretty generally looking for much of their support 
either from foreign charity (or the tourists), or from their 
own cooperatives. The former is spiritually an evil influence 
upon the country; the latter a strengthening and enlarging 
influence. 

The genuine radical, however, will take exception to Mr. 
Villard’s recommendation that the Government appoint a 
Minister of Cooperation. The Austrian Government or any 
other government will only play havoc with your true coopera- 
tive movement once it begins to meddle and advise. The co- 
operatives, permanent and solid structure though they are, built 
upon the insistent and unvarying needs of the consumers of the 
country, are delicately formed and easily thrown out of gear 
by officious politicians (no matter how well meaning they may 
be). Mr. Villard himself blames the Government for playing 
politics; but political governments are designed for the playing 
of politics, and if they fall down on that job, they are violating 
their most sacred (!) obligation. Could they do less than play 
politics inside the cooperative movement? 

Wag as furiously as they may, political institutions must play 
tail to the economic dog, for the real power and initiative reside 
in the dog after all. If we are looking for the economic re- 
covery of Austria we must look to the economic movements best 
fitted to serve the people. The labor unions and the coopera- 
tives (comprising one million and two million respectively of the 
six million inhabitants) are the permanent hope of that sorely 
beset country. 


New York, June 29 CEepRIC LONG 
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Credo 


I Believe in the American Merchant Marine for no Small, 
Narrow, Selfish, National Purpose 


A Litany 
By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Free the oceans, free the waves; to all men of all climes 
the ocean’s welcome! 

Let their barks speed over the waters wherever they list, 
whatever the color of their sails, whatever the babel of 
tongues within their holds, upon their spume-washed 
decks. 

No partisan rivalry here, but the contest of wits; the skill 
of mariner, the fidelity of engineer, the dexterity of 
supercargo, the luck of wind and tide and of the sea 
rising by night, falling by day. 

Speak not to me of ships that sail but to take bread from the 
mouths of those who fly at peak another flag; for out of 
such comes no profit to him who sells nor him who buys. 

Speak not to me of war and preparations for war as a reason 
for ships that ply to trade and trade to ply, for of this 
I shall know naught. 

It is enough that men shall fight for their lives against 
waters and winds that never rest and never cease to 
plot, to betray, to trick, to take by surprise—winds that 
know no pity, waves that heed no prayers. 

Every ship that bears guns to kill is an offense to Jehovah; 
speak, Lord, that man shall sin no more and shall battle 
but against envious gales and evil seas! 

But every ship that goes forth to trade shall be a harbinger 
of peace, bearer of good words, doer of good deeds. 

For shall it not bring succor to the starving of Caspia, the 
dying of Murmansk; and shall it not halt on its way 
to rescue from small boats those whom fate has cast 
into the sea? 

Shall not those that guide it return to their own, saying: 
“Brethren, we have seen of our own eyes; it is not as 
was said; those are good men and good women among 
whom we have dwelt, even like unto ourselves”? 

I sing of ships that carry stars and stripes of good-will; 
onto which shall climb sons of a great race no longer 
free to roam on prairies and across hills; spirits of 
adventure seeking to explore, sending ahead and behind 
wireless words of fair play and true faith. 

Taking advantage of none; creating new marts of trade and 
reinforcing the old; so that more and still more shall 
have and hold and upon their old age shall fall rays 
of comfort and hopeful peace. 

Building anew and taking the buoyant spirit of a nation 
in its prime and making room at home for others who 
desire not to fare out upon waters that rage and smile 
at will. 

Speed the new ships bearing new aspirations, new yet old; 
revival of old ambitions once gloriously attained by 
ships from Salem and schooners of Maine. 

Speed the hulls built not of oak but of steel; built in dire 
haste not always well; but meant to bear cargoes to all 
climes; give them of thine own; commend thy sons to 
their masters; give prayers that they shall be messen- 
gers of the right and servants of the stars. 

For to them shall come words across the sea, words stealing 


through ether, knowing neither night nor day, skim- 
ming the surface of the oceans, soaring to the planets 
and saying: 

Blessed be they that serve and risk all; blessed be the peace- 
makers that go down to the sea in ships, and blessed 
they that knit ties that bind the very ends of the earth 
and the islands of coral and of stone; for such are of 
the Brotherhood of Man. 


Books 


Science Outlined 


A Plain Story Simply Told. Edited 
Vols. I and II. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Outline of Science. 
by J. Arthur Thomson. 
$3.75 each. 

A CENTURY of scientific discovery and invention, constantly 

accelerating, invites ultimately the résumé, the epitome; 
if not for the scientist himself, victim of accumulations and 
duplications, then at least for the intelligent “general reader,” 
confronted by masses of detail none too clearly organized. Such 
aid now comes—or has begun to come—in the shape of “The 

Outline of Science,” two volumes of which, out of an intended 

four, are now at hand. 

The work is of English origin. It seems designed primarily 
for readers in a country which, perhaps rather more markedly 
than our own, turns to science as an amateur diversion and 
discipline, and in which a homely, friendly commerce with birds, 
beasts, and the face of nature at large is a pleasant character- 
istic. Thus, a fully proportionate space (in the second volume, 
particularly) is given to natural history—one walks as through 
a vivified museum. On the other hand, we are not allowed to 
forget that the work issues from the land of Darwin, Wallace, 


Huxley, and Tyndall, where most of the great ideas which have . 


shaped the thought of our time were early threshed out before 
popular institutes and similar gatherings. Yet the work is 
qualified to run wherever our language goes and wherever in- 
terest in condensed yet clear accounts of the latest theories, 
discoveries, and advances is felt. Besides being English in 
origin, it is English in tone and temper—quiet, well poised, 
assured. Perhaps only in the pages dealing with the electron 
does the tone indicate self-consciousness and rise to jubilation. 
Here the scientist becomes “we,” and science itself a wonder, 
and the exclamation point a frequent feature. Yet all this is 
pardonable enough: the electron is Science’s latest and dearest 
child, and all the dearer for having remained so long unrecog- 
nized and unknown. 

The work opens, rather grandly, with a gallopade through the 
cosmos—Science on her high horse, with the telescope in one 
hand and the spectroscope in the other. This trivial earth of 
ours is put at once in its tiny place. Then the coming of life, 
with man rising to man’s estate through anthropoid phases that 
remain nobly unblinked. Later, a chapter on The Body-Machine 
and Its Work, in itself a compact treatise on anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene both physical and psychic. Farther on, 
a glance at the New Psychology, with its present-day fad of 
“complexes.” Here, indeed, is a scheme, well begun and partly 
realized, for a complete, systematic dealing with man, his nature, 
his environment, his activities. One begins to feel that man 
will presently come to know himself and his place and will per- 
haps begin to do a little better in it. “It is not, indeed, always 
that we can credit man with rational conduct”—this apropos 
of conceptual as contrasted with perceptual inference—“but he 
has the possibility of it ever within his reach.” However, the 
book is “popular’”—nor it is by any means fully anthropocentric. 
Each volume must begin and end with a “feature,” and various 
side-excursions and divertissements are provided to lead us 
willingly on. Many of these are neatly inserted into the gen- 
eral scheme, and so far from impeding its progress, really pro- 
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mote it. Who would dispense, for example, with the fascinating 
chapter on microscopy that opens the second volume? Here, 
besides the microscope proper, we meet the ultra-microscope, 
with abundant pictures to illustrate the possibilities of both. 
And the vital importance of the microscope in such fields as 
that of embryology firmly attaches the chapter to that general 
backbone along which, for the most part, the work is ranged. 

Many readers will think first of science’s newest offerings, such 
as the electron and the Freudian complexes. They may also 
incline to freshen up a bit on Mendel’s law, and even to pause 
on the present-day status of Darwinism. First, the electron— 
in connection with the dwindling coal supply. In view of all 
the new light on the composition of matter, and of the fact 
that a brick contains more energy than we could extract from 
a million tons of coal, one inclines to ask, Will science ever 
tap such energy? If it does, no more smoke, no mining, no 
transit by freight, no bulky fuel, no more fear of coal exhaus- 
tion. The difficulties are tremendous, as Sir Oliver Lodge re- 
minds us; but “there was just as much skepticism at one time 
about the utilization of steam or electricity.” 

With regard to psychoanalysis, we are to note, in general, 
that what we have taken to be the mind is, in reality, a super- 
ficial although very valuable part of man’s total mind. The 
“Outline” gives due prominence to the three chief complexes, 
the ego-, the sex-, and the herd-complex, but stops considerably 
short of the Freudian ideas about dreams, and limits and quali- 
fies Freud’s theories in other directions. The perfectly healthy 
mind is the mind that establishes harmony among its different 
complexes. But such a mind is rare. Complexes are often in- 
compatible. Hence conflict, drama, and the problem-novel. 

Among matters less immediately of the moment, Mendel’s 
law receives full exposition, and as much supplemental aid as 
pictures of mice, pea-pods, and ears of wheat can give. And 
about here is decided, incidentally, that perplexing, time-old 
question, “Which came first, the hen or the egg?” The answer 

* seems easy, the line of thought once followed up and mastered: 
“The fertilized egg makes the hen and the eggs thereof.” For 
life, to quote Bergson, “is like a current passing from germ to 
germ through the medium of a developed organism.” 

These considerations occur in a thoughtful chapter, How 
Darwinism Stands Today. The term “Darwinism” has been 
made to mean somewhat different things, but the conclusions 
in the matter are, mainly, these: If Darwinism means the 
general idea of evolution or transformism (the descent of 
higher forms from lower) then Darwinism stands today more 
firmly than ever. If Darwinism is made to mean the particular 
statement of the factors in evolution which is expounded in 
“The Origin of Species,” “The Descent of Man,” and other of 
Darwin’s works, then it must be said that while the main ideas 
remain valid there has been development all along the line. 
Briefly, Darwinism itself has evolved—as every sound theory 
should. 

Much of the second volume is given over to natural history. 
It makes delectable reading for the young, who will perhaps 
favor the illustrations and the wealth of vividly picturesque 
detail at the expense of the underlying and persisting scheme 
which they enhance. How the animal organism is made to con- 
nect up with the general theme is well shown in the chapter 
on The Dawn of Mind, in the first volume, which has some in- 
teresting passages about animals at play. 

Play, among animals, is presented as a “young form of work,” 
the playing period being vitally important as an apprenticeship 
to the serious business of life. Play is nature’s device for in- 
ducing behavior-variations. Play means early indications of a 
tendency to change; new departures; the variety upon which 
evolution so much depends; the organism’s experiments in self- 
expression—the raw material of progress. 

The “Outline” as a whole—viewing the completed volumes and 
considering announcements for the future—seems to be guided 
biologically. Indeed, Mr. Thomson, the editor (and the main 
author, thus far, judging from stylistic indications), is pro- 


fessor of natural history in one of the Scottish universities. 
Mechanical invention and its congeners come into his work only 
on their merits as means of discovery in fields germane to his 
interests. Man in association with man is absent almost alto- 
gether. Furthermore, the science here presented is, of course, 
handbook science—science washed, deodorized, prettified, and 
praised. No Lancashire “black country”; no western Pennsyl- 
vania, with its many odiousnesses and its multiplied problems; 
no reference to the scientific climax of 1914. Science seems to 
throw off all this upon her younger sister, Sociology, or even 
upon the deplorable Urmutter of us all, Human Nature. These 
various points allowed for, the venture promises to be almost 
perfect of its kind and for its purposes. It is clear, compact, 
accurate, and simple. It leads one on. Some of the plates are 
unnecessarily colorful, and the general effect of the illustra- 
tions is heterogeneous—but then the material itself is compre- 
hensive and miscellaneous. Names of distinction—such as those 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Ray Lankester, and the younger Hux- 
ley—are promised for the third volume. These, besides amount- 
ing to high approval for the enterprise, will give it still greater 
variety and scope. HENRY B. FULLER 


The People and the Diplomats 


Secret Diplomacy: How Far Can It Be Eliminated? By Paul 
S. Reinsch. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 


T still remains an open question whether the very nature of 

war is not such as to preclude us from learning any moral 
lesson from it. At any rate the peace, so far as there is one, 
does not show the nations eager to profit from their terrible 
experiences. In the important book which Paul S. Reinsch has 
written upon “Secret Diplomacy” he delves deep into the soil 
of international immorality and opens up more clearly than 
any other writer the obstacles which beset the attempt to make 
an effective League, or Society, of Nations. It comes to this, 
that states have never really recognized themselves as moral 
beings with real obligations to one another. This is best seen 
in the conduct of diplomacy, where the foreign minister, am- 
bassador, or other representative of the state has always claimed 
to pursue the interests of his country by methods which would 
be held base or criminal in the private relations of men with 
one another. In his informing chapters on diplomacy in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in Europe Mr, 
Reinsch shows how far zealous ministers would go in falsehood, 
corruption, theft, and, he might have added, assassination. In 
these later days “the best people” perhaps do not suborn ser- 
vants and steal documents, though they still claim their right 
to profit by such action on the part of others. But Foreign 
Policy everywhere still lives on concealment of truth and prac- 
tices “amphibology” and “falsiloquy.” 

Though it is now manifest that the secret engagements of 
England with France and, through France, with Russia (so 
secret that Sir Edward Grey was able to deny their existence 
to Parliament) brought Germany and England into war in 
1914, while the secret treaties made during the war are respon- 
sible for the most foolish and dangerous features of the peace, 
there is even yet little disposition among statesmen toward 
honesty of dealing. Scarcely was the ink dry in the signatures 
to the Covenant promising disclosure of all engagements to the 
League of Nations when France entered into secret conventions 
with Belgium and Hungary and attempted a similar convention 
with Jugoslavia. But ex post facto disclosure, could one rely 
upon it, would not go far enough. English statesmen still resist 
the demand that parliamentary sanction shall be got for na- 
tional engagements with foreign states. Versailles in 1918 
showed that Mr. Wilson was driven ignominiously from his 
first “point” by the European unanimity for secrecy, while 
Washington recently showed a definite weakening in publicity on 
the part of America. 

In his judicious discussion of the whole issue Mr. Reinsch 
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proves that honesty and publicity go hand in hand, and that 
both are essential to democratic government. He might even 
have gone further in pointing out how autocratic secrecy in for- 
eign policy is fatal to democracy in home government. Indeed, 
most defenders of secret diplomacy are frank disbelievers in 
democracy, holding it to be either impracticable or undesirable. 
There are, however, professing democrats who defend secrecy 
in foreign policy, on the ground that it is an expert business, 
and one in which the common herd can play no useful part. 
There are two usual counts in this charge of popular unfitness: 
one that the people is too ignorant and indifferent, the other that 
it is too excitable and prone to war. Mr. Reinsch justly re- 
marks that “it is because the motives involved are so connected 
with class interests, or survivals of pride of race, that those con- 
cerned in them are eager to deny the fitness of the general 
public.” For he rightly recognizes that the expertism of the 
governing caste, where it is not a mere survival of Machiavellian 
traditions, is the hidden hand of the trader, financier, or con- 
cessionnaire. It is quite true that the people do not know 
enough of this expertism for their own safety. How to give 
them this knowledge is indeed a chief problem of our age. The 
people must remain ignorant and indifferent, if they have no 
reliable and regular sources of accurate information, i. e., so 
long as foreign policy is run in the dark. So too they will be 
excitable and prone to war, for, living in darkness, they are 
prey to the sudden suspicions and alarms which are commonly 
contrived by the few deliberate war-makers like Poincaré, 
Berchtold, and Sazonov. Inherent unfitness for control of for- 
eign policy can be charged against the people only by oligarchs. 
For “it cannot be argued that matters of the incidence of taxa- 
tion, the public organization of credit, and the determination 
of commercial policies are less complex and intricate than are 
foreign affairs.” 

In truth we may easily turn the tables on the boastful ex- 
pert. Take a crucial test. Here is Mr. Balfour, himself a de- 
fender of this expert theory, telling us “I do not think the gov- 
ernment in June, 1914, had the slightest idea that there was any 
danger ahead.” What sort of expertism is this? Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Grey were evidently staggered by the happenings 
of “the ten days” and fumbled futilely for escape. In view of 
this awful exhibition of ignorance and incompetency, to talk of 
the necessity of keeping foreign policy in the hands of experts 
is sheer effrontery. Mr. Reinsch lays his finger on the spot 
when he insists upon the severance that exists between diplo- 
macy and public opinion. When all government was the func- 
tion of a class, this severance counted for less. But the modern 
diplomatist is handling forces whose efficacy rests in the last 
resort on the thoughts and feelings of the common people. Now, 
as M. Chéradame observes, “the typical diplomat lives in a 
world of his own. His information is rarely obtained by direct 
observation of people and facts.” These men have not any 
expert knowledge of the forces they are called upon to wield. 
They are not in close contact with public opinion, except when 
they plan to influence that opinion for their diplomatic ends. 
The people are not excitable and war-like, unless their mis- 
rulers have excited them and stirred them to combat, and this 
such rulers can best succeed in doing if they keep them unin- 
formed and uncritical. 

If the informed common sense of the people is not equal to 
the control of foreign policy, democracy itself is doomed. For 
no nation can any longer live unto itself. Therefore the whole 
problem of self-government rests upon the feasibility of group- 
ing nations in some federal society in which they shall conduct 
themselves like decent human beings, telling the truth and act- 
ing honestly toward one another. Secrecy is incompatible with 
honesty. Unless the main lines of foreign policy are kept in 
the hands of the people’s representatives, and all commitments 
are made with their deliberate consent, half a dozen selfish, 
ruthless, or fanatical men in high places may plunge the world 
into another war. And yet the great ones of the earth still 
clamor for secrecy and their sort of expertism! What are we 


to do about it? In England, at the opening of the war, a little 
group of men and women formed a Union of Democratic Con- 
trol, with the prime object of forcing education in this vital 
issue. That union still exists and has linked itself with 
similar groups upon the Continent and in America. Here is the 
beginning of the great educational movement to which Mr. 
Reinsch surely refers when he declares “there is a need of the 
formation of a great freemasonry of all publicists, political 
men, and teachers of the people, united in the resolve to know 
and make known the essential elements in current international 
affairs, to arouse the public to a sense of the importance of 
these matters to their everyday life, and to support the men 
more directly responsible for the conduct of foreign policy, with 
an intelligent, searching, reasonable, and broad public opinion.” 
J. A. HoBson 


How Medieval Modern History Is 


Mediaeval Contributions to Modern Civilization: A Series of 
Lectures Delivered at King’s College University of London, 
Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. Henry Holt and Company. 
$3.50. 

Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages. By Maurice De 
Wulf. Princeton University Press. $3. 

Arabic Thought and Its Place in History. By De Lacy O’Leary. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $5. 

France and England: Their Relations in the Middle Ages and 
Now. By T. E. Tout. Longmans, Green and Company. $2.50. 

A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. Volume I: 
Reign of Charles VIII, Regency of Anne of Beaujeu, 1483- 
1493. By John S. C. Bridge. Oxford University Press. $7.20. 

Henry VI. By Mabel E. Christie. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50. 

Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature. Volume VI: 
Angevin Britain and Scandinavia. By Henry Goddard Leach. 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

The Cambridge Mediaeval History. Volume III: Germany and 
the Western Empire. Planned by J. B. Bury. The Macmillan 
Company. $7.50. 

N proposing for the freshman class of Barnard College a 

course in the “History of Mankind, designed to bring out 

the chief aspects of man’s relation to his environment by trac- 
ing present conditions and tendencies to historic processes,” the 
Student Curricular Committee is not merely voicing the latest 
H. G. Wells fad; rather they are following the present trend of 
philosophical and historical thought. Signor Croce is teaching 
that the philosophic reality of the world is exhausted in its his- 
tory and that this history is not what the world has been but 
what it is. The late Viscount Bryce in his Presidential Address 
before the International Congress of Historical Studies in 1913 
remarked that “the world is becoming one in an altogether new 
sense. . . . Whatever happens in any part of the globe has now 
a significance for every other part. ... The widening of the 
field is also due to a larger conception of History, which... 
now enables us faintly to discern the outlines of a process of 
slow development of mankind.” A new conception is here, and 
the Barnard students are requesting a kind of history that will 
conform to the principles of Bryce and Croce. Can historians 
meet the demand? 

In 1913 F. S. Marvin, in “The Living Past,” compressed the 
spirit of all the ages of world history in 272 pages. Seven 
years later in “The Outline of History” H. G. Wells added a 
didactic purpose to his work, intending in his 1,100 pages “to 
show history as one whole as there can be no common peace and 
prosperity without common historical ideas.” The question 
arises as to whether these summaries fit the ideals of Bryce 
and Croce. 

Of course nothing is more medieval than a summary; the 
medieval period abounded in chronicles, compendiums, manuals, 
annals, and glosses—most of them teleological in character. 
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Orosius, Boethius, St. Augustine, and Isidore of Seville were 
in this respect precursors of H. G. Wells. One is tempted to 
add another to the multitudinous causes for the Fall of Rome— 
Outlines of History. The Marvin and Wells summaries both 
tend to destroy the thousand years of the world’s record known 
as the Middle Ages. Mr. Marvin devotes only seventeen pages 
to it, while Mr. Wells ignores it. Now there still exists a 
group of medieval scholars who feel that they too are serving 
the world and who are by no means inclined to suffer extinc- 
tion. Rather they would accept the Croce-Bryce challenge and 
demonstrate how truly modern history is medieval. Henry 
Adams and Ralph Adams Cram have already familiarized 
Amcrica with their methods; Hilaire Belloc and Gilbert Ches- 
terton have done the same for England. 

T. E. Tout emphasizes the common civilization and close 
affinities of the members of the Dual Entente, even at a time 
when they were most hostile to each other, as a plea for a con- 
tinuation of the alliance of the recent war. As an authority 
on the medieval administrative institutions of both countries, 
Mr. Tout can and does set forth some valuable and serious 
historical information. One questions his judgment when he 
appeals to the mass prejudices of today. His references to 
medieval bolshevists and medieval Pan-Germans are unsupport- 
able anachronisms. Besides, has any reference to bolshevism 
so far tended to promote good feelings between England and 
France? But by means of his specialty Mr. Tout goes far to- 
ward proving his thesis that “behind general antagonism there 
has long been a strong undercurrent of affinities that have al- 
ways made the relations between England and France more 
intimate and continuous than have been those between any 
other two nations of Western Europe.” 

Present-day “interest in and appreciation of kings and of 
the institution of royalty” is chiefly romantic, and an appeal 
to romance demands style. Mabel E. Christie cannot write 
like a Lytton Strachey. Her effort to make the history of 
Europe converge upon so slight a figure as Henry VI does not 
carry conviction. Much better results are obtained by John 
S. C. Bridge. The French institution of royalty, which was 
molded so largely in the reigns of Louis XI and Charles VIII, 
became historically so important that a work on this neglected 
period of French history should be appreciated by English 
readers. Mr. Bridge questions “whether any decade in French 
history exercised a more decisive influence in the creation of 
monarchical France.” Of Anne de Beaujeu he affirms that she 
was “the first and perhaps the best of that series of remark- 
able women who hold high places in the annals of the rulers of 
France.” 

Students may thrive on the material found in the series of 
lectures by various authors which have been brought together 
in one volume by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. One cannot help com- 
paring this work with the recent inquest on “Civilization in 
the United States” edited by Harold Stearns. The two seem to 
agree in their conception of history as a record of the individ- 
ual and special experiences of mankind—the accidents, as it 
were, of social institutions; they differ in that the medieval 
group comes to praise rather than to bury. Just how serious 
a contribution to the modern science of aviation should Roger 
Bacon’s mention of men flying in the air be considered? How 
much does Lenin draw from the “record of John Ball, the very 
latest thing in bolshevist communism’? Is there a direct con- 
nection between the feminism of Pierre Dubois and that of 
Mrs. Pankhurst? Does guild socialism as preached by G. D. R. 
Cole originate in the medieval guild or in the modern factory? 
Comparisons between the civilizations of two ages may be 
stimulating but they may also prove grossly misleading. 

Maurice De Wulf of the University of Louvain has pub- 
lished the series of lectures that he delivered at Princeton Uni- 
versity, to show how the thought of the medieval period is 
intimately connected with the whole round of Western civiliza- 
tion. M. De Wulf feels that the Greek contribution to phi- 
losophy has been overstressed at the expense of the medieval. 


He does not attempt to cover the whole field of medieval civili- 
zation in relation to its antecedents and consequences but 
rather aims “to open the way” by means of a study of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, “the very heart of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” “centuries of French thought.” As a professor he 
admires this age wherein “there was no government control of 
education.” It is necessary at certain points to examine M. De 
Wulf’s facts rather critically. 

De Lacy O’Leary is his own commentator. He sets out “to 
trace the history of Muslim thought so as to show the ele- 
ments which it had in common with Christian teaching and 
to account for the points of divergence.” After following 
through what he styles “the most romantic history of culture 
drift which is known to us in detail,” he outlines what he has 
accomplished as follows: “We have now traced the transmission 
of a particular type of Hellenistic culture through the Syrian 
Church, the Zoroastrians of Persia, and the pagans of Harran 
to the Islamic community, where it was rather compromised 
by the patronage of those whom the official Muslim teachers 
decided to regard as heretics. In spite of this censure it has 
left a very distinct and enduring impression on Muslim theology 
and on popular beliefs. After a chequered career in the East 
it passed over to the Western Muslim community in Spain, 
where it had a very specialized development, which finally made 
a deeper impression on Christian and Jewish thought than on 
that of the Muslim themselves, and attained its final evolution 
in Northeast Italy, where, as an anti-ecclesiastical influence, it 
prepared the way for the Renascence. But this main line of 
development is not really the most important; all along that 
line it was branching off on one side or another, and its rich- 
est fruits must be sought in these side issues, in the scholas- 
ticism which, in Islam, in Judaism, and in Christianity was a 
reaction from its teaching, and in the medical, chemical, and 
other scientific studies of the Middle Ages, which largely owed 
their inspiration to its influence.” 

“An incomplete guide-book in a strange territory is better 
than none at all,” Henry Goddard Leach, secretary of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, tells us. He defines his 
new history as follows: “The histories of our school-days 
treated mainly of wars, and were apparently calculated to breed 
a national self-complacency as vicious as it was false... . It 
has been a pleasure, therefore, to bring into relief the friendly 
intercourse of Englishmen and the men of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Iceland, and to tell of the yarns they swapped 
and of the books they exchanged centuries ago.” Mr. Leach 
expertly charts the current of influences as it flowed from north 
to south before 1066 and in reverse direction from that date 
until the Elizabethan age. 

The modern vade-mecum for the medievalist is most apt to be 
“The Cambridge Mediaeval History,” the third volume of which 
has just appeared. The period covered is from the death of 
Charlemagne through the emergence of feudalism. Ordinarily 


‘this period has been called “The Dark Ages,” but Anglo-French 


revanche has rechristened it “Germany and the Western Em- 
pire.” All of the war psychoses of the present volume are not 
as subtle as this. One of the authors closes his chapter with the 
following: “It will be long before any of the nations can for- 
give Germany; longer still, I earnestly hope, before she can 
forgive herself.”” The editors confess that “in these centuries 

. it is chiefly of kings, of battles, and great events, or of 
purely technical things like legal grant or taxes, of which alone 
we can speak, because it is of them we are mostly told.” There 
are chapters on Louis the Pious, The Carolingian Kingdoms, 
France, Burgundy, Italy, Germany, England, The Vikings, The 
Western Caliphate, The Church, Feudalism, Learning and Lit- 
erature, and Byzantine and Romanesque Arts. It is a picture 
of Europe fallen into fragments (Balkanized?), yet held to- 
gether in a peculiar union through the power of the church 
and its scriptural ideals. 

Especially notable are the chapters on Feudalism by Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff and on Learning and Literature by Montague 
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Rhodes James. After reading Mr. James’s characterization 
of Isidore of Seville it seems quite appropriate to nominate 
H. G. Wells for the title and office of “The Modern Isidore of 
Seville.’ Mr. James says of Isidore: “In the twenty books of 
his ‘Etymologiae’ he brought together a collection of facts (and 
fiction) which served as the encyclopedia of the whole medieval 
period. He was beyond question the leading transmitter of 
knowledge in his century. ... To us its great merit is that it 
has preserved a number of fragments of early Latin writers: 
but to many a generation after Isidore its practical utility was 
immense. It was by far the handiest—and in most cases the 
only accessible—book in which information about natural his- 
tory, geography, antiquities, the origins of arts and sciences 
would be found.” The chapters by Mr. James are by no means 
mere synopses or outlines; they are the kind to which a special- 
ist likes to direct the real student of history for study and 
research. The reviewer would prefer that such should furnish 
the basis for the new history, that scientific history which has 
been only recently achieved. E. F. HUMPHREY 


Art and the Public in Russia 


F ANCY a modern poet standing up in the public square of 

some modern industrial city and trying to read his poems 
aloud. How many of those hurrying past would pause to lend 
him an ear? And still these same hurrying people will invari- 
ably stop to listen to a salesman expounding the merits of the 
latest patent or to a political campaigner advertising the merits 
of his candidate for office. 

Russia has still preserved some traces of “modern civilization” 
and one may safely walk the streets of Petrograd, or Moscow, 
or Kiev without encountering long-haired individuals bound to 
force upon the crowd the products of their poetic fancies. But 
one will encounter posters announcing in large letters that at 
a certain hall “the futurists will storm the city tonight,” or 
that “an evening of proletarian poets will take place,” or that 
a “public trial will be held over the imagists” (the prosecutors 
being the symbolist X and the futurist Y, the defendants ex- 
hibiting their works, and the witnesses to be selected from the 
audience), or that an “oral magazine will be read by its editors 
and contributors.” 

At the box-office on the evening of such a performance one 
may learn that the house is sold out or, at least, that there is 
a substantial gathering of people, many of them student boys 
and girls but a considerable number of workers, soldiers, sailors, 
officials, artists, and people of all walks of life, waiting in line 
for their tickets. It may be a cold winter night, a fierce wind 
sweeping in as the entrance door opens and closes. For the most 
part scantily dressed, they try to keep warm by beating their 
boots on the stony floor, at the same time cheerfully discussing 
the poets, or the political situation, or the latest food ration, or 
some problem of art, until their turn comes at the ticket-office 
window. 

Inside the hall is overcrowded. Every available place is 
taken. Those who come last fill the aisles, press against the 
walls as though in an effort to make more room, and patiently 
stand on their feet all through the performance. 

The tribune is occupied by the chairman—most frequently it is 
the renowed poet Briussov, who is president of the All-Russian 
Association of the Poets. He opens the evening with a short 
discourse on poetry and the poets who will appear tonight. 
Then the poets themselves come up one after another to present 
their latest works, every one reading in his own particular 
Sometimes it is a chant, sometimes artistic recitation, 
sometimes it borders on oratory. But as a rule it is good read- 
ing, forceful, with a direct and powerful appeal. Sometimes 
the poet has to say a few words before he starts to read, or an 
informal discussion develops, the audience always taking a lively 
part in the proceedings. The public has its favorites who are 
greeted with showers of applause and with shouts of satisfac- 
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tion. They are asked to reappear; the audience suggests its 
favorite poems. A popular favorite may be odious to some indi- 
viduals or groups, and they will take every opportunity to show 
their feelings. If they become too insistent they may be hissed 
down—all this in a rather good-natured way. It is assumed 
that there should be factions divided along the lines of the 
different “schools” or favorites, and every faction is entitled 
to let its views be known. All this creates a lively atmosphere 
centered upon pure artistic questions, by which the poet benefits 
not less than the public. 

There are also various cafes of the poets, where one may 
enjoy one’s cup of tea or coffee amid artistic surroundings and 
may listen to the latest works of poetry. During the readings 
the eating and drinking usually stops. Every visitor knows 
what he is to expect and he would not disturb the reading by 
loud chewing or gulping. 

This custom of public poetic performances is one phase of the 
strong tendency of Russian poetry to emancipate itself from 
the printed page and to lead its life in the mouths of the poets 
and in the warm atmosphere of the crowd. Perhaps it is mak- 
ing a merit of necessity. To a certain degree it probably should 
be attributed to the fact that Russia is experiencing an acute 
shortage of paper and printing facilities. Only few books of 
poetry can be printed, and that in such small numbers of copies 
that they do not reach any considerable audience. But the 
primary cause of this new tendency of Russian poetry must be 
sought in revolutionary conditions. New horizons are opened 
up before Russian poetry. It has to face new problems, arising 
from the new forms of life, from the new surroundings dictat- 
ing new methods of artistic expression. 

The revolution in Russia brought with it the slogan that the 
arts must be returned to the masses. Back to life, to the warm 
atmosphere of the crowd, out of the drawing-rooms into the 
turmoil of the streets. The revolution itself is a violent expres- 
sion of passionate emotionalism, and this passionateness finds its 
way into the arts. Their appeal must necessarily become more 
direct and emotional. The arts must adopt new forms, free 
themselves from every unnecessary ideological and intellectual 
ballast. If the signs “adorning” the streets at present are ever 
to be replaced by artistic placards, the placards cannot be 
treated the same as pictures designed for a gallery. They must 
be artistic expressions through colors which can force them- 
selves upon the eye and stir the emotions by their sheer gaudi- 
ness and riotousness. And if poetry is to live in the human 
voice amid the roar of the mass, then it cannot be treated the 
same as when it is intended solely for the printed page. The 
words then must force themselves upon the ears of the listeners 
and appeal to the emotions by their mere combinations of sounds 
aided by the intonation of the phrases. Alexander Blok, who 
has been the poet of the silent songs devoted to the symbolic 
“Lady Beautiful” and to his own real tortured soul, was one 
of the first who intuitively grasped this urgent demand of the 
revolution. His works following immediately upon the revolu- 
tionary upheaval, his famous “The Twelve” and especially the 
“Scythians,” are created in such a form that they almost force 
one to read them aloud. L. TALMY 


Books in Brief 


Through the Shadows. By Cyril Alington. Macmillan. $1.75. 

A graceful and amusing little novel full of an ingenuity 
which at times gets between the reader and the fun. 
Portuguese Literature. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. Oxford. $9.45. 

A bulky manual of which one may say that it is encyclopedic 
and sound and that it deals with a body of literature more in- 
teresting than many readers have had a chance to realize. 
The Queen of Sheba. By Phinneas A. Crutch. Putnam. $2.50. 

Another historical burlesque which is a dry chip off that 
juicier old block “The Cruise of the Kawa.” ‘ 
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The Laurentians: The Hills of the Habitant. By T. Morris 
Longstreth. Century. $3.50. 

An attractive—though rather longish—book of travels in the 
dim district bounded by the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, the 
Saguenay, and the Height of Land. The traveler meets and 
talks to the original of Louis Hemon’s Maria Chapdelaine, now 
the plump and rosy Madame Bédard of Peribonka. 

The Great Secret. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Century. $2. 

Studies, made at second hand, of various conceptions of the 
occult from the earliest times to the present day. A little irony 
and this might be a beguiling book; as it is, M. Maeterlinck 
almost gives the impression that he believes in all the fumblings 
with the unknowable which he records. 

The Key of Libberty. By William Manning. With Notes and 
a Foreword by Samuel Eliot Morison. Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts: The Manning Association. $3. 

A little book now first printed from a manuscript written by 
a Massachusetts farmer in 1798. Having been a soldier for the 
cause of liberty in 1776 he was distressed by the Federalist 
reaction which had come to a head during John Adams’s ad- 
ministration and he drew up a homely, shrewd proposal worthy 
of inclusion among the distinctive documents of New England 
Jeffersonism. His “Remidy” against the abuses of the time 
was an association of farmers and laborers to safeguard their 
own interests against the governing classes, particularly by the 
publication of a “Munthly Magazein” and a weekly newspaper 
which should tell the truth about current affairs. With all its 


eccentricities of spelling and of language, the proposal has a 
curiously modern ring. 


The Pivot of Civilization. By Margaret Sanger. With an In- 
troduction by H. G. Wells. Brentano’s. $2. 

A stimulating, moving, and genuinely valuable study of birth 
control viewed from the standpoint of its effect upon the race 
at large and upon the current confusion. Mrs. Sanger has 
done much and is doing much to make it clear that life can be 
better if women are more free and children are less cheap than 
they now are. 


The Revolt Against Civilization. By Lothrop Stoddard. Scrib- 
ner. $3. 

A worried treatise by a solemn soul who with extensive view 
surveys mankind from China to Peru and discovers that there 
is a groundswell of unrest among the orders and races who, in 
the solemn soul’s judgment, are unfit to survive. These races, 
of course, include all which do not belong to the imperialistic 
European scheme; and with them are classed the social orders 
even in Europe which do not hold with that scheme The war- 
fare, according to the solemn soul, is between bolshevism and 
biology: the bolshevists, by his account, offer an atavistic re- 
sistance to the great march of survival; it is as if mud were 
jealous of the finer clay. Almost equally undependable as 
biology, history, and sociology, the treatise, if it happens to 
catch the eye of the Ku Klux Klan and the Rotary Clubs, will 
afford them a great deal of satisfaction. 
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Lenin and Steinmetz Correspond 


HE Petrograd Pravda recently published the following 
interesting exchange of letters between Lenin and 
Charles P. Steinmetz, consulting engineer of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady. It was reprinted in the 
Kuzbas Bulletin of June 20. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
February 16, 1922 
My DEAR MR. LENIN: 

B. W. Lassov’s return to Russia gives me an opportunity to 
express to you my admiration of the wonderful work of social 
and industrial regeneration which Russia is accomplishing un- 
der such terrible difficulties. 

I wish you the fullest success and have every confidence that 
you will succeed. Indeed, you must succeed, for the great work 
which Russia has started must not be allowed to fail. 

If in technical, and more particularly in electrical engineer- 
ing matters, I can assist Russia in any manner with advice, sug- 
gestion, or consultation, I shall always be very pleased to do so, 
as far as I am able. 

Fraternally yours, 
CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


Lenin’s reply to Dr. Steinmetz read: 


RUSSIAN FEDERATED SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOVIET OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS 
Moscow, Kreml., 12—IV.—1922 
CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, A.M., PH.D., 
Wendell Avenue, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. STEINMETZ: 

I heartily thank you for your friendly letter of February 16, 
1922. I must confess to my shame that I heard your name for 
the first time only a few months ago from Comrade Kriiianov- 
sky, formerly chairman of our State Commission for Elaborat- 
ing a Plan for the Electrification of Russia, and now chairman 
of the General State Planning Committee. He informed me of 
the prominent position you occupy among electro-technicians of 
the whole world. 

Comrade Martens has now made me more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with you. From his accounts I understand that you 
were led to sympathize with Soviet Russia on the one hand by 
your social and political views, and on the other by the fact that 
as a representative of electro-technics (and in one of the coun- 
tries most advanced in the development of electro-technics at 
that) you became convinced of the necessity and inevitability of 
the supplanting of capitalism by a new social order which will 
establish systematic regulation of economic development and 
will guarantee the well-being of all the people on the basis of 
the electrification of whole countries. 

In every country in the world there is a slowly—more slowly 
than one might wish—but surely increasing number of repre- 
sentatives of science, technics, and art who are becoming con- 
vinced of the necessity of substituting for capitalism some 
other social and economic order; who are not repelled or fright- 
ened by the terrible difficulties involved in Soviet Russia’s strug- 
gle against the entire capitalist world, but who, on the con- 
trary, are beginning to realize the inevitability of the struggle 
and the necessity of aiding, to the best of their ability, the new 
to overcome the old. 

I should like particularly to thank you for your offer to help 
Russia by your advice, suggestions, etc. As the absence of 
official and legally recognized relations between Soviet Russia 
and the United States renders the practical fulfilment of your 
proposal difficult both for you and us, I shall take the liberty 


of publishing your letter and my reply to it in the hope that 
by this means many persons living in America or in countries 
bound by trade agreements both with the United States and with 
Russia may help you (by information, translations from Russian 
into English, etc.) to fulfil your desire to aid the Soviet Re- 
public. 


With heartiest greetings, fraternally yours, 
LENIN 


Recruits for the Class War 


N May 26 the French Government asked Parliament to 

“lift the parliamentary immunity” of two Communist 
deputies, Marcel Cachin, administrator of a weekly paper 
called Le Conscrit, and Paul Vaillant-Couturier, author of 
an article in that paper, so that they might be indicted in 
the courts for Vaillant-Couturier’s article. Under French 
law, no deputy can be tried without permission of Parlia- 
ment. On June 1 l’Humanité, a Communist daily, reprinted 
in full the article called The Apprenticeship in Violence, this 
time signed not merely by Vaillant-Couturier but by all the 
15 Communist deputies, 35 members of the executive com- 
mittee of the party, 9 members of the national committee of 
the Communist youth organizations, 4 officers of the party 
organization in Paris, 12 Communist municipal counselors, 
20 Communist mayors of industrial suburbs of Paris, and 
12 members of the central committee of the Republican 
Association of Ex-Service Men headed by Henri Barbusse. 
The crucial part of this article read as follows: 

M. Briand admitted at Washington that the French army 
was the army of bourgeois order in Europe. This is the army 
in which you are called to serve. In it they intend to put you 
through an apprenticeship in stupid unconsciousness and a 
schooling in violence. Keep your self-consciousness. Desert, 
morally, but retain all the material part of your apprenticeship 
in violence. Study each detail of your Renault tank; learn thor- 
oughly how to pilot your airplane, understand the mechanism 
of your machine-gun, become a good bomb-thrower. 

The labor of the working class paid for all these machines. 
Your class knows the risk it runs in letting you take part in 
these murderous studies, but it dares have confidence in you. 
Keep your contact with it. 

Like the worker in the service of his employer you are in the 
service of your enemy, but if you strike you have a tool which 
may be decisive. You are armed, and on the day, Conscript, 
when the bourgeoisie appeals to you against your father, your 
mother, and your brothers, either for war or for internal de- 
fense, remember that your class advised you to accept arms only 
because it had need of them. Those arms belong to it. 


Love and Hate in France 


HE following discussion on love and hate which took 

place in the French Chamber of Deputies on June 1 is 
translated from the Temps of Paris for June 3. M. Marc 
Sangnier is a Catholic deputy, elected on the bloc national 
ticket in Paris in 1919. 

M. PoINcARE: . . . Certainly there are times when we need 
to know how to hate; when we were fighting we knew how to 
hate. 

M. Marc SANGNIER: When we were fighting there was more 
love in our hearts than hate; there was love of liberty and of 
justice, and love is stronger than hate. 
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M. PoINcaRE: Yes, M. Sangnier, there was love of justice and 
that love made us hate those who did violence to justice. But 
there is a time for hate and there may be a time for generosity, 
and, at times, generosity may be stronger and more fertile than 
hate, when it does not precede repentance, the loyal execution 
of treaties, and respect for signed agreements. We can pardon 
and doubtless we should forget many injuries, if Germany kept 
her agreements, if she did not discuss everything apropos of 
anything—now Germany’s responsibility for tne war, now the 
condemnation of guilty officers, now disarmament, now repara- 
tions. Every day, in fact, brings us proof of the ill-will of 
Germany. Why was not M. Mare Sangnier, who just inter- 
rupted me; why was not M. Albert Favre, whom I regret no 
longer to see before me, present at the meeting of the Reichstag 
in Berlin two days ago? They would have seen the German flag 
waving, the galleries decorated with Silesian colors, yellow and 
white, banded with crepe, and many deputies in mourning—they 
were about to ratify the Upper Silesian conventions. Some 
deputies declared that the division of that province was a vio- 
lation of right, a political folly, an economic crime, and the 
Chancellor of the Empire himself, Herr Wirth, called the Treaty 
of Versailles in so many words a treaty of destruction and of 
combat. At the same moment in Munich the Populists were 
calling upon the Government to demand a rejection of repara- 
tions, a revision of the question of war responsibilities, and 
abolition of the sanctions. That is the state of mind which 
reassures the honorable M. Sangnier and the honorable M. Albert 
Favre. 

M. SANGNIER: Will you permit me to reply? 

M. PorIncaRE: Gladly. 

M. SANGNIER: Because I know that state of mind, because I 
fear it, and because I consider it a great danger for my country 
and for the peace of the world, I hold it indispensable to dis- 
criminate between the two Germanys and however few you may 
consider those Germans—on this point we are not in agreement 
—who really want peace, we must reach out our hands to them 
and not pronounce a single word which might make them believe 
that we regard them all with the same universal reprobation. 

M. RILLART DE VERNEUIL: Go meditate upon love in the grave- 
yards of the front; go meditate upon love in our ruins. 

M. Marc SANGNIER: The more I listen to the Prime Minister, 
the more I realize that there are, in fact, militarist and im- 
perialist forces in Germany seeking to raise their heads victori- 
ously, the more indignant I become at the interruptions from the 
right of this Chamber, which make people abroad believe that 
we do not reach out our hands to the pacific Germany. (Ap- 
plause at the extreme left and on various benches at the left. 
Exclamations in the center and on the right.) 


Macedonia for the Macedonians 


‘HE following appeal has been sent by the Macedonian 
students in Sofia to the president of the Slav Union 
of Students at Prague. 

You have more than once heard of the bloody tragedy played 
in the recent past in the center of the Balkan peninsula, the vic- 
tim of which was the Macedonian population, namely, the Bul- 
garians. Scarcely freed from the spiritual yoke of Greece, the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia, deprived of political life, systemati- 
cally ruined by the Turkish Government and the big Turkish 
land-owners, found themselves driven to raise, with the greatest 
self-sacrifice, the standard of freedom, and hundreds gave their 
lives for the attainment of their ideal: Macedonia for the Mace- 
donians. Pillage, murder, and terrorization by the Turkish 
authorities failed to hinder or stifle the noble aspirations or to 
destroy the unconquerable energy manifested by the Macedonian 
Bulgarian. On the contrary, the enthusiasm spread to the 
women and children; in towns and villages every soul joined in 
the struggle for freedom. Europe looked on astonished at such 


sacrifice of blood and energy, and more than once undertook 
the task of introducing order in the country. Alas, with no re- 
sult! Such was the situation in Macedonia when the Balkan 
war broke out, which ended with its partition and its subjection 
to crueler conditions than ever before. Instead of freeing our 
native land and raising it at least to the level of an autonomous 
independent state, the Bucharest treaty partitioned it between 
its neighbors, treating it as matter without a soul. 

The protests of the Macedonian population against such in- 
human disregard of its will should be fresh in your minds. The 
mountains have reechoed with the movement of thousands of 
revolutionaries carrying on the struggle for independence. 
Finally the World War broke out and the future conquerors de- 
clared to all who would hear that they warred for justice and 
enduring peace, based on the principle that every nation should 
have the right to decide for itself. Our disillusion was com- 
plete on the conclusion of the Paris treaties. They showed 
clearly the bankruptcy of justice and the ignominy of the twen- 
tieth century. Never has humanity fallen so low as on this 
occasion. The great Powers, which only six years earlier had 
insistently demanded of the Turkish Empire human rights for 
Macedonia when its destiny was in their hands, abandoned it 
without mercy or shame to utter ruin. They partitioned a 
geographically compact country, containing all the conditions 
for an independent life, and flung its heroic population into the 
hands of its worst enemies: the Serbians and Greeks. And for 
conscience’ sake they introduced in the treaty a clause for the 
protection of minorities with no intention of ever seeing it ap- 
plied. 

What is the new situation of Macedonia under Slav Serbia 
and non-Slav Greece? 

Dear Colleagues, at this writing the bloody pages of Mace- 
donia continue to receive records of pillage, murder, violation 
perpetrated by the new rulers. Never has there existed a more 
violent oppression than the present one. The Serbian Govern- 
ment has organized professional brigands, who rob and terrorize 
the defenseless population. The life and property and honor of 
the Macedonian are at the mercy of bands of such brigands. 
They go from village to village, beat, rob, burn, violate, and 
threaten not to leave a Bulgarian alive, protected and sup- 
ported by the authorities, who talk very bravely in Prague and 
Warsaw of civilization and Slav brotherhood while committing 
sacrilege against the noble and worthy Slav statesman, Kramari, 
who said: “The Slav who oppresses a Slav is not a Slav.” 

The corruption in the Serbian administration of Macedonia 
surpasses that of the preceding Turkish; Serbian teachers ter- 
rorize the youth, who are constrained to attend Serbian schools, 
into absorbing Serbian ideas. Thousands of youths are thus 
deprived of the possibility of learning to read their mother 
tongue. Everything Bulgarian is persecuted to the death. Only 
a few Macedonians, starving for national education, have suc- 
ceeded to escape abroad, there, hungry, cold, and destitute, to 
work for the emancipation of their country. 

Dear Colleagues, we hesitate to describe to you the cruel suf- 
ferings of Macedonia. We could not do it, nor would you be- 
lieve them: they would appear in your eyes, described by us, 
fantastic and impossible. But we may submit such a description 
as given in the Serbian press. Read a Belgrade paper of Sep- 
tember 2 last, under the heading Cold and Darkness Every- 
where: “For three years the decimation of the poor and the 
kong suffering of the people of South Serbia [Macedonia] has 
been going on. There today the sun of liberty does not shine, 
gives no warmth. There cold and darkness, blood, sacrifice, in- 
cendiarism, are the rule—as in the Turkish time.” On our part 
we certainly can affirm: far worse than during the Turkish re- 
gime, because during that regime national culture was not de- 
nied to the people. Another Serbian paper, Republica, writes: 
“Terrible news reaches us from all parts of South Serbia. En- 
tire villages are subjected to pillage and incendiarism and 
wholesale destruction of lives. For the suppression of the revo- 
lutionary element, which is the result of our bad government, 
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the Minister of the Interior has issued instructions which aban- 
don the population to the hands of the police authorities. Every 
field guardian may murder without accounting for his conduct.” 
We might cite an article entitled The Macedonia Hell in the Ser- 
bian paper Epocha of February 8 last and many others to fur- 
ther illustrate the intolerable condition of things in Macedonia, 
but the above should suffice to demonstrate to you the conduct 
of the Slav Serbians toward the Slav Macedonian Bulgarians. 

And what of the Bulgarians who have suffered even a worse 
misfortune, those fallen under the old Slav enemy—the Greeks? 
Has Europe not heard, busy as it is with speculations and sanc- 
tions, the cries of despair of thousands of mothers, sisters, and 
brothers dispersed over the rocky Greek islands, subjected to 
moral and physical torture, far from their homes? Is human 
conscience bankrupt and none left to raise a voice for justice 
and human rights for a population which refused to change its 
name—that of its fathers, and prefers to drag through a miser- 
able life in distant, foreign, unfamiliar islands? . . 

Unable to destroy the Slav-Bulgarian population in Mace- 
donia the Greeks have taken recourse to a new barbarous sys- 
tem. They have called up all the Bulgarians from 18 to 52 
years of age and enrolled them in their army to war for the 
greatness of Greece in Asia Minor, and there purposely have 
exposed them to wanton destruction. A Serbian paper, Vreme, 
in its eleventh issue, thus describes it: “They are ordered to the 
most exposed positions; very few escape. Thousands are rot- 
ting on the Asiatic plains, because they refuse to be Greeks.” 

Dear Colleagues, the unjust solution of the Macedonian prob- 
lem, instead of effacing Macedonia from the European map, 
will bring new confusion in the Balkan peninsula and Europe. 
Born in the midst of blood and fire, stifled by oppression, de- 
prived of justice, the Macedonians cannot and will not remain 
with hands folded in the face of their executioners. The pres- 
ent generation, although the most unhappy, continues to mani- 
fest most extraordinary love for its native land, which must 
and shall conquer the present darkness and oppression. It 
cannot remain quiet in the face of the ruins of its homes. 
The consequences will probably be as bad for it as for its 
oppressors. 

And we turn with our present appeal to you, young and en- 
lightened sons of the Slav nations, upon whose minds and will 
depends the future of Slavdom, to invite your attention to the 
crying injustice done to Macedonia and to entreat you to raise 
your voice that an end be put to the ignominy to which Serbians 
and Greeks are subjecting the population of Macedonia, that the 
destiny of this country be confided to the hands of its own 
people without distinction of faith and nationality. We believe 
we are accomplishing a sacred duty to ourselves and to Slavdom 
in thus presenting to you the real condition of things in Mace- 
donia, that beautiful but unhappy country, which up to its par- 
tition between Serbians and Greeks in 1913 possessed 1,373 Bul- 
garian schools—13 gymnasiums (colleges), 87 progymnasiums, 
and the rest elementary schools—with 78,854 scholars; 1,331 
Bulgarian churches, 294 chapels, and 73 monasteries. Not one 
of these exists today. 

We trust that you will worthily fulfil a duty, demanded by 
the sufferings of a Slav nation which gave to Slavdom the Holy 
Apostles, the saints Cyril and Methodius, and enlightened liter- 
ature. 


Montenegro and the Serbs 


HE note of the Government of Montenegro addressed 

to the president of the Genoa Conference reveals the 

state of mind of that country and puts forward its claim to 
independence. The important sections of the note follow: 

Scorning the solemn engagements of the great Allied and 

Associated Powers—especially those contained in the letters 

from M. Pichon, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. Poin- 





caré, then President of the French Republic, addressed in the 
name of the Allies to the King of Montenegro, and declaring 
that the sovereignty of Montenegro would be respected by the 
Allied troops—the Government of Serbia and its army brutally 
occupied Montenegro and forcibly proclaimed its annexation to 
Serbia. 

Thanks to the armed resistance offered by the Monte- 
negrin people to the invader, this horrible crime, despite the 
persistence of the Serbian Government, was followed by the 
decision of the Supreme Council on January 13, 1919: “Monte- 
negro shall be represented by a delegate but the method of nam- 
ing this delegate shall not be determined until the political situa- 
tion of that country shall have been cleared up. . . . The Monte- 
negrin Government protested against this postponement of 
Montenegrin representation at the Paris Peace Conference. Con- 
sidering this decision a new injustice the Government showed 
that according to the constitution of Montenegro and to inter- 
national law, the King and Government of Montenegro, who 
were then in France at Neuilly, had the right to represent 
Montenegro abroad and consequently the right to select and 
name its delegates to the Peace Conference, just as the kings of 
Belgium and Serbia and their governments had done when they 
were in exile.” 

The Government of Montenegro furthermore has repeatedly 
requested that “the political situation of Montenegro should 
be cleared up, either by a consultation of the people un- 
der the supervision of an international commission or by a legal 
parliament to be elected by universal suffrage or by such a 
plebiscite as was not refused even to the people of German and 
Austrian provinces. ... It is well known that in its message 
of January 22, 1919, the Supreme Council, through the King 
and Government of Montenegro, entreated the Montenegrin 
people to remain tranquilly at home and not to oppose by arms 
the troops which were seeking to seize Montenegro.” In the 
same message the Supreme Council stated: “A good occasion 
will very soon be offered the Montenegrin people freely to pro- 
nounce upon the form of its future government.” 

Yet, despite the Serbian proclamation of the forced annexa- 
tion of Montenegro, which was annulled by the decision of the 
Supreme Council of January 13, 1919, cited above, and in view 
of the fact that no international decision has since been made 
modifying the situation of Montenegro, it continues to exist de 
jure as a sovereign and independent state, even though its terri- 
tory is still occupied militarily by Serbia. This provisional 
occupation of Montenegro by Serbian troops is only the con- 
tinuance of the condition in which it found itself under the 
Austro-Hungarian occupation from January, 1916, to November, 
1918. It is like the condition of Serbia under Austro-Hungarian 
military occupation and of Belgium under German occupation 
in the same period. These two countries continued to exist 
de jure and de facto and as such they were recognized by the 
Allies, as is Montenegro, although their respective territories 
were occupied by enemy troops and their governments were in 
exile. 

The best proof of this is furnished by the declaration of the 
Italian Prime Minister, M. Bonomi, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on July 23 and in the Senate on August 2, 1921, that “the 
present de facto situation of Montenegro created by Serbia has 
received no international sanction.” Hence, from the interna- 
tional point of view the situation of Montenegro in the concert 
of European states, that is, its position as a member of the 
international community, is that which was created for it by 
the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, which was signed by all the great 
Powers of Europe. Montenegro thus still exists as a sovereign 
and independent state. As such it has a right to participate in 
all international conferences in which all the European states 
take part. 

Consequently I have the honor to protest most energetically 
in the name of the Government of Montenegro against the fact 
that it has not been invited to participate in the conference at 
Genoa.... 
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